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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

E British flag flies on the Bala Hissar. After their defeat at 

Charasiab, the Afghan soldiery, now said to number 7,000, 
took up a strong position on the hills above the Bala Hissar. 
There, on the 8th, they were threatened by General Baker, who, 
however, could not ascend, owing to the darkness; and in the 
night they fled towards Ghuznee, leaving twelve guns, but 
blowing up their magazine. A fierce pursuit was ordered, but 
the cavalry returned, after a forty miles’ ride, having only cut 
up afew stragglers. General Roberts, after a delay of three 
days, spent, we imagine, in making all safe, on the 12th inst. 
entered the city in state, and rode to the palace in the Bala His- 
sar, which he occupied with his suite, the Army being encamped 
also on the fortified plateau on which the palace and citadel stand. 
The British standard was hoisted on the citadel and all gates, 
and General Roberts was conducted to the Bala Hissar by the 
Ameer’s nephew and son and Padshah Khan, the assumed re- 
presentative of the Ghilzais. The people were quite tranquil; 
but the bulletin-writers, as usual, give no indication of their 
apparent temper, beyond the remark that the traders are con- 
tent, which is probably true, and totally unimportant. Traders 
do not govern, in uncivilised countries. 





Then occurred a strange and striking scene, one for which 
we can recall no precedent in Indian history. General Roberts 
appeared on the balcony of the palace, and through interpreters 
proclaimed to the crowds below the British decision as to the 
fate of their city. He said “it would not be beyond the de- 
mands of justice that Cabul should be levelled with the ground, 
but the British Government, tempering justice with pity, de- 
crees that Cabul shall be spared.” Such buildings as interfere 
with the military occupation of the city will be destroyed, a 
heavy fine will be exacted, and the city and all within a radius 
of ten miles round it will be placed in a state of siege, until 
the whole population have surrendered their arms. After one 
week's notice, any man found with arms within the radius will 
be shot. The penalty exacted from the city is a merciful one, 
though it will be keenly felt; and the savage order about arms 
is, we imagine, dictated by an absolute necessity for disarming 
4 population comprising armed men three times the number 
of our troops, and able and willing to assassinate our officers 
one by one. It will, of course, be necessary to hold the British 
garrison in check with a very strong hand, but the absence of 
any fear of murder will make that easier, particularly as drink 
1s not sold in Cabul. 


th the midst of all this, where is that most wretched of man- 
kind, “ our ally,” Yakoob Khan, in whose name we are fighting, 
whose flag has been superseded in his own capital, and whose 
palace is occupied by the General and his staff? Nothing is 
said of him, except that he pleaded illness as an excuse for not 
witnessing the formal ceremony. He is, we may presume, in 
his palace, sullenly regretting the day when he signed the 
Treaty of Gundamuck, If he had refused, had defended his 












country to the end, and had then been taken prisoner, he 
would have been better off than he is now. General Roberts 
did not mention him in his speech, a direct order was given 
by the British General to the Afghan Sirdars to attend 
a ceremonial on the following day, and Yakoob Khan 
is apparently no more considered than his own pipe-bearer. 
We presume, therefore, that he will be set aside, either as un- 
faithful or incompetent; but this should have been done at 
once. His position is the weak place in General Roberts’s 
arrangements. An armed population called on for its arms, a 
feeble though strongly-posted army of occupation, thousands 
of Hillmen within reach, and- a Sovereign not deposed and 
raging with humiliation,—there is a magazine of mischief there. 





To say that Mr. Cross has during the week been starring it 
in Lancashire would be unjust to Mr. Cross, for he does not star 
it anywhere; but he has been plodding it in Lancashire,—playing, 
not ineffectively, the plain, homely politician, who is grieved by 
exaggerated statements, which, however, as a man of the world, he 
expects, and does not resent. On Saturday he made two speeches 
at Leigh, and on Tuesday one at Clitheroe. One of his Leigh 
speeches was made impromptu in the Mather Lane Mill, to 
between 8,000 and 10,000 persons, and was not very well 
listened to, the Liberals present being numerous and somewhat 
noisy. He spoke of the distress, and predicted that the pro- 
sperity now returning in America would soon spread to this 
country. He said that Government’s only object in Afghani- 
stan had been the modest and laudable one to “rule and 
dominate ” the Afghan foreign policy, while in the evening he 
explained, without any apparent consciousness of inconsistency, 
that what he desired was “a strong, friendly, and independent 
Afghanistan.” About Turkey he was very plain-spoken. 
“No one abhors the bad Government of Turkey more than I 
do,” “and no one would ever stir a finger—I know I never would, 
nor any member of the Government—to support either Turkey 
or its Government in such abuses as have been brought before 
us.” In the evening, however, he declared that, in spite of this 
feeling, we were bound by Treaty not to go to war with Turkey for 
the faults of its internal administration,—which is not true, by 
the way,—and that, therefore, all that was left to us was to act 
as we had done. In short, Mr. Cross painted the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy as one entirely destitute of either showi- 
ness or finesse,—as a plain, sober, almost inevitable foreign 
policy, marked by nothing so much as its straightforwardness, 
simplicity, and obviousness. 


In his speech at Clitheroe, Mr. Cross’s object was to urge the 
claims of his friend Mr. Assheton to be again returned at the 
next election, and consequently he dwelt generally on the claims 
of the Conservative Administration to the confidence of the 
country. He founded these claims partly on their having 
handed over £2,000,000 of taxes to diminish the burden of the 
rates ; partly, on their refusal in bad times to meet deficiency 
by taxation, when they could cover it by temporary loans ; and 
partly, on the eminently pacific character of their adminis- 
tration. In fact, if you listened to Mr. Cross, you would 
think that the great Oriental Minister who made an 
Empress of India, redressed the balance of power in the 
West by using the resources of the East, and conjured a 
great Mediterranean island out of Turkey, had established his 
claim to the gratitude of his countrymen chiefly by a policy of 
what a great writer once called “good, solid, sterling insigni- 
ficance.” That will hardly go down in Lancashire, where, if 
you even seem to make a surprising statement, the incredulous 
native tells you superciliously, “ Ai cooms from Chowbent.” 


It is announced that Lord Derby has invited Lord Hartington 
to stay at Knowsley, on the occasion of his political visit to 
Lancashire, at the end of next week. This invitation is under. 
stood to mean that Lord Derby now identifies himself with 
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Lord Hartington’s political party, and lends it the full 
weight of his authority. And no doubt such an accession 
to the Liberal party is an event. The Stanleys have 
always vibrated, to some extent, between the great parties 
in the State, and the transition of one of them from one party 
to the other usually indicates a certain turn in the tide of 
public opinion. The present Lord Derby, indeed, has always 
been a genuinely Liberal Conservative, so that his transforma- 
tion into a probably Conservative kind of Liberal is not great. 
At the same time, it is most important, not only on account of 
his rank, authority, and influence, but because his singularly 
sober and lucid mind always moves cautiously, and always in 
the direction of what he believes to be the stable conviction of 
thinking men. Lancashire, we may hope, in spite of Mr. Cross, 
is now lost to the Tory Democrats. 


Mr. Childers made an important speech at Pontefract on 
Thursday a sketch of which we have given elsewhere, laying 
down the chief objects which a Liberal Administration would 
have in view. We may add here that he began by remarking 
that it did not at all follow that if the Tories were left in a 
minority at the next election, the Liberals would havea majority. 
Thereare now no longer only two partiesin Parliament. The Home- 
rulers might easily hold the balance, and nothing would induce 
the Liberal leaders to obtain power by submitting to the terms of 
the Home-rulers. The Liberals would, however, sympathise with 
many of the objects of the Home-rulers. They quite admitted that 
much remains to be done to remove the grievances of Ireland, 
but nothing would induce them to lend any support to the 
policy of a separate Parliament for Ireland. Evidently, the 
first resolve of the Liberal Front Bench is not to take office at 
all if they could only govern with the help of the Home-rulers. 


Mr. Childers gave more prominence than we have done in our 
sketch of his speech to the subject of the redistribution of seats, 
as a consequence of granting household suffage to the counties, 
—his object being apparently to show that so far from the re- 
distribution of seats, in some more or less exact proportion to 
population and wealth, being a step likely to increase the 
political power of the rural population over that of the town 
population, it would be exactly the reverse; it would much in- 
erease the power of the towns, as compared with that of the 
sparsely populated districts. According to the census, 16,000,000 
Englishmen live in towns, to only 8,000,000 who live in country 
districts, so that the only reason why the population of the 
counties seems at present inadequately represented, as com- 
pared with that of Parliamentary boroughs, is, that the counties 
include so many large but unrepresented towns whose popu- 
lation possess votes only under the rules of county suffrage. 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, for instance, return only 55 Mem- 
bers, whereas, if political power were distributed in proportion 
either to wealth or to population, they would return 
100 Members. Hence, Yorkshire and Lancashire have 
nothing to fear from a redistribution of seats. If the 
counties seemed to gain, the real gain would be the gain 
of the town popalations at present quite insufficiently re- 
presented in them. But Mr. Childers did not commit the 
Liberal party to a scientifically just redistribution of seats 
calculated on the basis of the distribution of population and 
wealth, 

The British retreat from Mandalay was not very dignified. 
The Residency papers were sent secretly on board a steamer, 
the ammunition was smuggled out in ration-bags, and the per- 
sonal baggage of the Legation was abandoned. At five a.m. on 
Monday morning, the 6th inst., the Residency guard was 
warned, a little time after notice was sent to the Foreign 
Minister that the Assistant-Resident was departing, as his 
farther sojourn was “ inappropriate,” and at 6.30 Mr. St. Barbe 
marched down to the steamer through bazaars hardly awake. 
The Burmese officials offered no opposition, the property 
in the Residency was sent down after the British officers, 
and a tranquilly sarcastic letter followed them from Theebau, 
regretting the secrecy of their departure, as he would, if fore- 
warned, have paid them all honours. The steamer, after wait- 
ing to take up all British subjects who would go, steamed 
quietly down the river, and by the latest intelligence had passed 
the frontier without any collision, and with two ladies from the 
palace—saved, it is supposed, from massacre—on board. In short, 
the British Embassy, of course under written orders, skulked out 
of Mandalay in a highly prudent manner, on the day on which 
General Roberts lost eighty-six men in forcing the road which 





leads into Cabul. We do not blame the retreat, which oo 
sensible operation, but we must just noteit, as one co ba 
of the grandiloquent foreign policy of Lord Lytion acai 
superiors, We cannot be fighting everywhere at once. and hi 
in order to enter Cabul, where we have no business e 

we run out of Mandalay, where we have business, like peo le 
cannot pay their bills. To parody Macaulay’s famons i 
“We seat our vaseal on the throne of Candahar, ang retreat 
whining from the gates of Ava.” 


The colonists in South Africa protest londly againg Br 
Garnet Wolseley’s settlement of Zululand, being : 
moved by the regulations against English immigration, the 
hibition of Missionaries, and the rumoured selection of ne 
Dunn as Resident in South Zululand. We do not Delieve the 
latter idea has been entertained. The man has becomes Zula, 
and though no worse than the many Englishmen who have 
entered Turkish service and become virtually Turks, he ig unt 
to represent the British Crown. Moreover, he is a chief, 
the election of the people as well as by appointment, anj 
the use of a Resident is to report upon and control th 
chiefs. Dunn will probably yield to pressure as to thy 
Missionaries, and it will not be difficult, with Lord Cairns 
in the Cabinet, to disallow the clause in the proclamation rp. 
stricting their entry into Zululand. As to the settlement of 
Englishmen, that must for‘a time be prevented, as itis in the 
Indian “reservations” in the United States. The colonists do not 
want more land, and if they entered the Zulu territory 
in three years, demand white magistrates, white laws, and a 
army to defend them. The experiment of a protected native 
community should have fair-play. 





The Republican party in the United States are carrying the 
fall elections in all directions. We recently recorded their 
victory in California, where they crushed not only the Demo- 
crats, but the victorious Labour party, and now they have carried 
Ohio, a most important State, electing their candidate, Mr. (, 
Foster, for the Governorship by a majority of 20,000, or 17,00 
more than last year. It may be alleged that in Ohio the Ger. 
mans are very powerful, and that is true, but that will not 
account for the large increase in the majority, which is repeated 
in Iowa, where the Republican Governor, Mr. J. H. Gear, 
has been re-elected by a majority of 25,000, or 16,00 
more than last year. This is the more remarkable, because 
the Democrats have virtually chosen their candidate for the 
Presidency, Mr. Tilden; while the Republicans are still discnss- 
ing the competing claims of Mr. Sherman, General Grant, and 
Mr. Blaine. The fact appears to be that the Democrats, in 
uniting themselves with the “ greenbackers,” “ soft-money 
men,” and other repealers of the Eighth Commandment, have 
roused classes usually too indifferent to vote, and that the next 
election will show a crushing majority for Republican princi- 
ples, hard cash, and the due performance of contracts. Thatis 
satisfactory, so far. 

M. Humbert, an amnestied Communist, has been returned 
by the Quartier Javel, one of the eighty electoral divisions of 
Paris, to the Municipality. The enthusiasm in his favour was 
not great, his opponent, M. Depasse, also declaring for the u- 
conditional amnesty, and on the first ballot he did not obtain 
the requisite majority. Even on the second ballot, though he 
was returned by 684 votes to 610, some 637 citizens did not vole, 
being, probably, more Conservative than either candidate. 
Nevertheless, the election is quoted as an illustration of the dan- 
gerous parties which the Republic tolerates, and the Government 
is adjured to cancel the election. The Government wisely enough 
declines to interfere, as an amnestied Communist has already 
been elected at Marseilles, and as the amnesty restores civil 
rights; but M. Humbert will, it is stated, be prosecuted 
for some of his speeches in the regular way, he having 
broken the law by justifying acts declared by the Courts to le 
crimes. The importance of the election has been preposterously 
exaggerated, 700 electors not representing France, or Paris 
either, and they having been evidently moved, first of all, by pity 
for sufferings which were unquestionably most severe. M. Hum 
bert offers no programme except the general amnesty, and will 
probably be forgotten among the very active and, on the whole, 
sensible, though effervescent, Municipals. 


The Irish agitators for the reduction of rent are still holding 
meetings, the most important of which assembled at Navan # 
Sunday, the 12th inst. Not less than 20,000 people a” 
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to have attended. Mr. Parnell addressed the 


~ declared that this was the greatest assemblage 
me O'Connell spoke to their fathers “from the royal 
i Tara,” and explained his views more specifically 
will moderately than he has yet done. The landlords, 
ee tel availed themselves of the good times to run up 
¥ til, now that the fall had come, the tenants could not live. 
dn, nevertheless, make all improvements, and the 
of the landlords in calling on them to give up their 
“a1 is dishonest. He recommended them, therefore, to ask 
landlords to submit to arbitration, and if they refused, then 
what they themselves considered a just rent. If that 
were declined, then the tenants on each property should 
a and refuse any rent at all. The landlords would not be 
- to evict them in masses, as they didin 1847. The 
ts “must exhibit their power in such a way that Parlia- 
psa no longer dare to trifle with the wishes of the Irish 
p ” Ag the landlords will certainly evict if the rent is not 
‘4 and Parliament will not prevent eviction, this advice im- 
lies either insurrection or the terrorising of the landlords. It 
aoe for Mr. Parnell to say finally which he intends. 


the 
to tender 


At Saltaire, on Thursday, Mr. W. E. Forster delivered an 
address which turned chiefly on the reorganisation of secondary 
education in England, and the manner in which it could 
beat be effected. Mr. Forster was opposed to putting this 
duty into the hands of the State. He thought the 
middle-class, —which had not been by any means robbed 
of power by the extension of the franchise to the artisan, on 
the whole quite equal to the work; and if equal to the work, 
then far better fitted for it than the State itself. It was danger- 
ous to teach the middle-class to be less self-reliant and energetic 
than hitherto it had always shown itself. And difficult and costly 
as the work of secondary education is, he thought that, with the 
growing educational competence of the working-class, there 
would be stimulus enough to the middle-class to see after the 
improvement of its own education for itself. All the aid he 
would have the State give it, would be the aid of helping it to 
test and recognise a good school, by the adoption of a well- 
considered scheme of inspection of schools. 








Mr. Forster, speaking yesterday week at a dinner given by 
the Bradford Liberal Club to the Bradford School Board, 
denied entirely that the great increase in the cost of elementary 
education was due to the extravagantly high education given 
or attempted in elementary schools, or to the demand for the 
teaching of “ special subjects” over and above the “ three R’s.” 
It was a ridiculously small proportion of the children who 
learned these special subjects, nor was it the demand for teachers 
displaying the power to teach such subjects, which raised the 
cost of teaching. It was the suddenness of the demand for good 
teachers of the common subjects which had run up the salaries 
of teachers. And that, no doubt, is exactly what we ought to 
have expected. So far from its being a heavy tax on teachers 
to ask that they shall be able to teach one or two subjects be- 
yond the mere rudiments, teachers who are really up to the 
work of vivifying the routine subjects, are quite certain to have 
mastered other subjects with which it is a great relief to them 
to vary the monotony of their work. The real test of good 
teaching is the power to put some animation and vividness into 
the discipline and regular grind of the ordinary schooling. 
Men and women who can really do this are almost certain to 
have intellectual interests outside it, in which they can also show 
teaching power when it is required. A mastery of extra sub- 
jects tells far more on the calibre of the teaching of the ordinary 
subjects, than in any other way. 


At Reading, last week, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in addressing his 
constituents, and making a telling onslaught on the insane 
foreign policy of the Government, spoke briefly on a subject to 
which he has given a great deal of special study,—the true 
remedy for Irish discontent. The great want of Ireland was, 
he said, an intermediate class of owners between the large land- 
owners and the peasantry—such a class as the clauses in the 
Church Disestablishment Act for the sale of the glebe lands to 
tenants, had, in some small degree, succeeded in establishing, 
though, owing to the deficiency of machinery, the corresponding 
Bright clauses in the Irish Land Act had proved a failure. Mr. 
Lefevre showed that in spite of the discouraging attitude of the 
“overament, the House of Commons had forced it to admit that 





the condition of land-ownership in Ireland was unsatisfactory, 
and required immediate attention and legislation in this sense ; 
yet nothing had been done, the Government having been too 
busy with its more mischievous activities. Unquestionably, a 
Government really in the best sense Conservati would 
have had a great chance of sowing broad-cast the most Conserva- 
tive kind of proprietary feeling in Ireland, by the creation of this 
intermediate class of land-owners. Only, as Mr. Lefevre justly 
said, this has not been a Conservative Government, like the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s, but rather a reactionary Government, like that 
of Lord North. Its policy is not sedative, but one of counter- 
irritation,—one of incessant blister and bluster. 





The town has been talking of three libel cases this week. In 
the first, Mr. Cornwallis West, Lord-Lieutenant of Denbigh- 
shire, prosecutes the publisher of Town Talk, one of the 
journals of debasing gossip which have recently sprung up, for 
asserting that Mrs. West made a trade of being photographed 
and selling her photograph; in the second, Mr. Langtry pro- 
secutes the same publisher for declaring that he had filed 
an action of divorce against his wife, for adultery with 
the Prince of Wales and other co-respondents; and in 
the third, Mr. E. Levi-Lawson, the editor of the Telegraph, in- 
dicts Mr. Labouchere, editor of ‘Truth, for libel contained in a 
letter forwarded to him, and then published in the journal. 
The libel in this case is of the old kind, savage abuse worthy of 
Billingsgate, rather than definite slander. In the first two 
cases, the defendant has been committed for trial, and the time 
for comment on any of them has not yet arrived. This kind of 
scene is the natural end of an outbreak of “ society papers.” 
The dose of gossip soon fails of its effect, and must be made 
stronger and stronger ; then journals appear without even a pre- 
tence of literature; and then the police and the Courts are called 
in toend an unendurable nuisance. The evil has cropped up 
half-a-dozen times since 1800, and the end has always been the 
same. 


A curious correspondence has been going on in the Times 
about the office of High Sheriff. It is contended that the office 
is almost totally useless, and that the unlucky landowner 
who is compelled to fill it is compelled also to spend from 
£500 to £800 in the reception of the Judges, to whom he 
furnishes carriages, attendants, and lodging. The correspond- 
ents therefore earnestly pray that the office may be abolished. 
The Times backs their prayer, but suppose, instead of abolish- 
ing the office, which protects a ceremonial it may be inexpedient 
to give up, we try whether it is quite so unpopular as 
is supposed, by making its acceptance voluntary. Our 
impression is that new landlords would often be very 
glad to fill it, and would fill it well, for the sake of the 
social status which it is supposed to confer, and which the 
country gentlemen, if they liked, could make much more real. 
The discussion, however, is a significant symptom of the dislike 
to do unpaid work which, now that ceremonial is not reverenced 
for itself, is beginning to manifest itself everywhere. When it 
is a little stronger, the rule of the country gentlemen in England 
will be over, and that of officials will have begun. 





Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking on Monday at a meeting of 
the East Cumberland Liberal Registration Association, said he 
was not so anxious for a dissolution as some of his friends, for 
he was persuaded that a generation having grown up that knows 
not genuine Toryism, owing to the long tenure of office 
by Liberal Governments, it is absolutely essential that it should 
learn by severe personal experience what Toryism really means 
before the Tory régime comes to an end. He would like the 
lesson thoroughly learnt, while we are about it, rather than only 
half-learnt, and the sooner forgotten. That is a very wise 
aspiration of Sir Wilfrid’s, if his analogy be entirely just. 
But he would hardly recommend an intemperate man to master 
thoroughly the lesson of what intemperance really involves, 
before throwing it off; for there would be danger that by the 
time he was thoroughly enough disgusted with his own intem- 
perance, he would be too weak to abjure it; and may not the 
same be true of political intemperance? May we not get so 
fatally accustomed to bad political burlesques, that we can no 
longer relish the legitimate drama 





Consols were on Friday 97§ to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE FALL OF CABUL. 


ENERAL ROBERTS has completed his task with great 
skill, energy, and success, and has made it evident, if 
any evidence were required, that the British can conquer 
Afghanistan. He understands his enemy, and the conditions 
of Asiatic warfare. On the morning of the 7th inst. he 
occupied what would have been, with a European foe before 
him, a terrible position. In front was an army outnumbering 
his own by fifty per cent., backed by an armed populace hold- 
ing a strongly built citadel, and both supplied with a numerous 
and, in part, an efficient artillery. Behind him, on his only 
line of communications, swarmed clansmen, who were even 
then attacking his depét at Ali Khel, while all around, 
on the hills, on both flanks, were the Ghilzais, the men of the 
most powerful clan in Afghanistan. He knew, however, that 
the Afghans dread being outgeneralled ; that they are unable 
to face modern weapons ; and that if he could create a panic, 
all would be over. He advanced, therefore, resolutely, throw- 
ing forward half his force to carry the hills which command 
the citadel: and the enemy, who could have extinguished 
his small army, were at once paralysed. The soldiery on 
the hills in front fled from‘their “strong position” and 
their guns, with such rapidity that the cavalry in a 
rush of twenty miles did not come up with them, the Ghilzais 
behind glided away in parties to their homes, the city did 
nothing, and on the 12th inst. the General was able to 
announce from a balcony in the citadel that the British 
Government spared Cabul, but that the inhabitants must pay 
a great fine, and consent, under penalty of death, to deliver up 
their arms. Nothing stranger or more picturesque than that 
scene must have been, is recorded in the history of Asia. 
General Roberts is in fact master of the capital, and has, 
within six weeks of the murder of our Envoy, avenged 
his fate, by showing to the city which assailed him that 
it is protected from destruction only by the mercy of 
the insulted Government. It could be destroyed by his 
cannon from the Balar Hissar in twelve hours, and must sub- 
mit to any orders the invader may choose or may deem it 
wise to issue, 

So far the work has been well done, done with an audacity 
and daring which, although the enemy would not fight, recall 
the best times of Indian history ; and we do not doubt that, 
although snow has already fallen on the Peiwar, Ghuzni, to 
which the Afghans have fled, will be taken before the winter 
sets in. But, except so far as we have punished a crime, which 
it was necessary to punish, what is the good of it all? 
We deny no credit either to General Roberts, who is clearly 
an Indian of the old and audacious kind, who can do great 
work with insufficient tools; or to his officers, who carried out 
his orders with a vigour not the less creditable because it so 
daunted the enemy that they fled; but what is the good of 
it all? We shall, in a few more days, be in possession 
of five great fortresses in Afghanistan; and five more 
burdensome possessions it is difficult to conceive. The 
Government will not give them up, and to keep them 
through the winter will involve the employment of 
fifteen thousand men in Afghanistan, and fifteen thousand 
more to support them, to be fed and supplied with matériel 
and communicated with over two long lines of defiles, touched 
at every fresh mile by mountain spurs filled with disaffected and 
turbulent, armed clansmen. The troops, though shattered by 
cold, exposure, and possibly by disease, will defy any attack, 
but the safety of the places they hold is utterly valueless to 
Great Britain. Neither England nor India wants Jellalabad, or 
Cabul, or Ghuzni, or Khelat-i-Ghilzai, or even Candahar, though 
that city, if Sir R. Temple is really driving on his railway at the 
speed the telegrams report—and it is possible, for he and his 
unhappy young engineer, Lieutenant Pye, did the same thing in 
Behar—may prove the most valuable of them all. The strong 
places do not help us to govern Afghanistan, for we are not 
going to do it; nor to set up a native dynasty, for the Afghan 
King, in receiving our protection, forfeits the respect of his 
own people. Yakoob Khan has been only submerged, not carried 
forward by the British wave. He was “ill” when General Roberts 
made his speech, and the British standard was hoisted 
over all the gates of his capital. His treachery, as time goes 


on, appears more, instead of less, probable ; and even if he is 
faithful, it is simply impossible to work through such an in- 
Yet why are we to trust his rival, Wali Mahommed 
No leader has appeared in 


strument. 
Khan, any more than Yakoob ? 





the war, and the nationalists put forward no ‘ 
permit election by the Sirdars, in itself a coma 
fair-minded suggestion, they will select the man aaa 
know, of all competitors, will most gleefully 5) . they 
Englishmen. With great expense and endless trouble w 
wait through the winter in the fortresses, looking ve : 

in the eyes of Central Asia, where prestige is as Valuelegg 
us as prestige in the Sahara, but what is to come of jt I. 
Afghanistan will not be the more a State, but the | . 
the anarchy that will reign there will not be to our for. 2! 
but to our discredit and injury, because we shall, with a bh 
mountain-wall behind us, have to keep an army which 
cannot spare, permanently on guard. The Knight has been 
victorious in the tournament, even splendidly victorious, if 
will, and for reward has to stand sentinel in his armour andi 
the snow for months on end, and without the consolation that 
chivalry requires that sacrifice at his hands. 

There are, as we believe, but two sensible courses to pursue, 
One, and the best, is to proclaim either Yakoob or Wali 
Mahommed, and return to our own possessions, satisfied 
that no Afghan will ever again dream that he can 
British power, and that no native of India will believe that 
British good-fortune or skill ends beyond the Suleiman, 
Nobody can accuse us of shrinking, and nobody 
that we have passed over insult, or left it unavenged, 
It is just the moment for retiring, when, by the consent 
of all men, we could not be driven out. The other courgeis 
to reduce our burdens to manageable weight, leave the Afghan 
Sirdars to do the best they can with their wretched cities 
and their unmanageable troops, and concentrate our strength 
for the present on Candahar, forcing on the Railway 
as if the Empire depended on its completion. Then we 
shall at least reserve our strength unexhausted, until 
Parliament has decided finally how much of the national 
strength is to be wasted on a frontier, which, if the people of 
India are with us, cannot be assailed, and if they are against 
us, is only a prison-wall. At present, the only result of Sir 
Frederick Roberts’s triumph is to efface the “ scientific frontier” 
so lately boested of, and give us in exchange a straggling lineof 
fortresses, too far from each other to stop an advancing enemy, 
and too near the border to control the country we have invaded. 





MR. CROSS IN LANCASHIRE. 
HERE is something childlike and engaging in Mr. Cross 
artless political prattle in Lancashire. His speeches 
remind one of one’s early lessons. In relation to foreign politics, 
at all events, there is an air of beginning at the beginning, of 
making very short statements in very easy terms, and drawing 
very simple inferences, which irresistibly suggest, “Come, 
Charles, come to mamma,—here is a pin to point with,” ina 
slightly transformed shape. What he has, in fact, repeated in 
two or three speeches would hardly be parodied, if we threw 
it into the form of an easy lesson in foreign politics, thus 
“Let us talk about treaties:—Treaties are promises made 
by one nation to another, which it is very, very wrong 
break. The English made such a treaty in 1856, and 
they said they held by it, and would still hold by it again 
in 1871. Five years afterwards, they were asked by some 
naughty Liberals to break their promise. But that would 
have been very, very wrong. Turkey, however, did not keep her 
promise, and that was very, very wrong in the Turks. Butas 
the English had promised not to punish Turkey, and it would 
have been very, very wrong to break that promise, they could 
not have helped Russia to punish her without being naughly 
themselves. So theyasked Turkey to say she was sorry forwbat 
she had done, and to do right again ; but they told her that 
even if she was still naughty, they would not be naughty to, 
and break their own word. But as Russia had broken ber 
word, they threatened to make war with Russia, if Russia would 
not make another promise like the promise she had broken. 
And when Russia made a new promise, the English 
were very glad, and thought the money they had spett 
to get Russia to make that promise, had been very 
spent. And that is how the new promises called the 
Treaty of Berlin came to be made.” That is in a Wey 
slight degree more infantine in its manner of exposition 
Mr. Cross’s mode of expounding himself to the Lancashire Con- 
servatives. The defect of it is that it simplifies the fore 
crisis indeed, but simplifies it by leaving out all that ism 
characteristic. If, contrary to the real fact, we were 80 D0 
by the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 that no massacres autho 


and carried out by the Turkish Government could have in aay 
way warranted us in improving the condition of things by force, 
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ildish to interfere at all. It is only force 
it wes ney such displays of force as those. But if 
whieh are promises which only hold so long as the mutual 
ments they embody are fairly performed, the conduct 
of Turkey in openly ignoring the promise given to Europe, 
tting Europe at defiance, absolved us from all moral 
and #e' n to adhere to the line of conduct laid down as 
the = in the same treaty on the faith of the assurances 
hich we then received. The infantine simplicity with which 
i Cross treats the subject is convenient for his purpose. 
Practically every statesman knows that a treaty which regu- 
iates the affairs of any country cannot possibly continue to be 
binding after those affairs have fallen into complete confusion, 
xoept 80 far as it provides a substantial remedy which seems 
ods ied to put an end to such confusion. Mr. Cross says that 
the Government refused to join in the Berlin Memorandum 
hecanse that Memorandum said that if Turkey did not do 
what she was advised to do, “ efficacious measures 4 were to be 
resorted to. Yet three of the Powers, concerned in the 
Treaty as we were concerned, one of whom was even more deeply 
concerned in it, saw then,—and this was before the massacres 
in Bulgaria were known to the world,—that the time had 
come for considering what further steps, above and beyond 
any provided ‘for in the existing Treaty, might be neces- 
sary to supplement the deficiencies of that Treaty. England, 
however, chose to say that if the Treaty were proved 
wholly insufficient to keep Turkish affairs in something 
like an approach to external order, she would none the less 
insist on anything in it that appeared to stand in the way of 
more efficient remedies. And on the grand obstinacy of this 
«Non possumus,” Mr. Cross positively prides himself, and 
wants to take credit for it as a proof of respect for treaties. The 
Government even held to it after the evidence produced by the 
Bulgaria. wassacres that Turkey neither could nor would re- 
form herself, and sent Lord Salisbury to the Conference with 
apreliminary protest against every sort of possible intervention, 
even though Turkey should positively refuse—as she did re- 
fuse—all the advice of all the Powers. And Mr. Cross calls that 
adhering to treaties when the “ pinch” of temptation comes. 
Why, that is a pinch of temptation of a very peculiar 
kind, One would have thought that the temptation must 
have been an appeal to some selfish instinct. But the 
appeal here “ ‘ to the unselfish instinct of sympathy 
with the wretched victims of Turkish violence. The selfish 
motive—the rivalry against Russia,—was all on the 
side of letting Turkey work her will, rather than lending 
Russia a single excuse for intervention; and it was to that 
motive that the Government, with much self-congratulation 
on their own law-abiding tendencies, ostentatiously succumbed. 
They made a great parade of keeping the Treaty, so far as 
its provisions seemed to militate against that being done which 
would have furthered the very end and aim of the Treaty,— 
the orderly settlement of European Turkey; but for the pur- 
pose of promoting that end and aim itself, they would do 
nothing, except pour forth useless advice and empty admoni- 
tion. They proposed to follow the Treaty in so far as it 
assumed that no resort would be taken to measures more 
efficacious than any it sanctioned, but to ignore the Treaty so 
far as it contemplated an end which the means provided by it 
had failed in attaining. And then Mr. Cross, in his childlike 
simplicity, says, “* What is the end of all war? Why, another 
treaty. But if you have broken the first Treaty, what is the 
we of making another, which will be broken by some other 
party, when they like, again?” He might justas well decline to 
replace his household crockery, on the ground that if you 
have broken the old crockery, to get new crockery is to 
get what some one else will break. The obvious answer is 
that in this case the Treaty was to be ignored,—for nobody 
ever proposed that it should be broken,—because it did not 
answer in any degree the purpose for which it was made ; and 
that what was wanted was a new one which would not need 
tobe ignored, because it would, in some passable degree, answer 
the purpose for which it was made. But the infantine Con- 
servatism of Mr. Cross’s view does not admit of any adaptation 
of our policy to even this very slight complexity in the equities 
of our foreign affairs. What you have agreed upon for one 
mergency must be held as agreed upon in the same sense for 
all time, though all your neighbours see that the old words no 
longer cover the old objects, and that if you would keep faith- 
— your former intent, you must vary the means by which 
gain it, 
The same infantine simplicity marks the Afghan part of 
the Home Secretary’s speeches. In one speech he tells us 








that if the Government can see “an Afghanistan that is 
strong, friendly, and independent, that is all we want; but it 
must be every one of these three. It will not do to have one 
without the others,—to have an Afghanistan strong without 
being friendly, or strong without being independent. Then 
our policy falls to the ground.” Now, it is clearly a very odd 
way of securing that Afghanistan shall be either strong, or 
friendly, or independent, to invade ber with a powerful army, 
and occupy all her fortresses. Certainly that cannot make 
Afghanistan strong. If it makes her friendly, the Afghan 
must be one of the most curious forms of human nature with 
which history has made us acquainted. And if it makes her 
independent, words must be used to mean the exact contra- 
dictory of what they have always meant before, since the 
English language was first used. But Mr. Cross has a peculiar 
use of his own for words which find favour with the 
Ministry. In a previous speech, he had explained what 
he meant by “ independent.” The Government, he says, have 
“no wish to interfere with the internal affairs of Afghani- 
stan, but what they want is to secure India, and to take 
such precautions that whatever happens, the English Govern- 
ment should rule and dominate, so far as the foreign policy of 
Afghanistan is concerned.” With such an explanation of what Mr. 
Cross means by “ independent,” we need not be at much trouble 
to discern what he means by ‘strong’ and ‘friendly.’ He means 
by ‘strong,’ helpless for any purpose which we do not approve ; 
and by ‘friendly,’ impotent to show the hate for us which 
Afghans will too probably feel. He would, indeed, have no objec- 
tion to their being really friendly, if they could but feel really 
friendly to an alien Power which intends to dispose of them in 
all foreign relations for its own purposes. But as this can hardly 
be expected, what Mr. Cross does mean to insist on is that 
however much they hate us, Afghans shall be well aware that 
it is as much as their life is worth to show what they feel. But 
what can we say to a Minister who seriously proposes to use 
the formula “ strong, friendly and independent,” in a sense 
logically incompatible with either strength or independence, 
and morally incompatible with the least atom of friendliness ? 
Either Mr. Cross is so much attached to the use of old phrases 
that he has no objection to retain them, as expressing his 
meaning, when they have come to convey to ordinary minds 
the exact opposite of that meaning,—or else, such is his 
dense and crass attachment to English interests that he really 
does lose all sense of the meaning of words, and forgets that 
absolute dependence on England is not precisely the same as 
independence,—that the inability to resist our slightest wish 
is not the same as political strength,—and that a deep convic- 
tion on the part of the Afghans that they cannot afford to show 
their detestation is not the same as hearty friendship. We can 
imagine a mere child, in the strong prepossession of his wishes 
and habits, falling into such helpless modes of speech as this ; 
but it is hard to understand such a mode of speech in a sensi- 
ble Englishman, who administers a great Department well, and 
has proved himself competent now and then even to improve 
on the former methods of its administration. 





MR. CHILDERS AND THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 


HE speech of Mr. Childers at Pontefract, reported in yes- 
terday’s papers, has upon it the stamp of very careful, 

and in some sense, almost official, consideration by the leaders 
of the Liberal party. It is to be inferred that Mr. Childers 
did not speak as he did without consultation with some of 
the most important of his colleagues, nor without that sense of 
joint responsibility which prevents anything like the utterance 
of individual crotchets, and which gives to what is said something 
like the weight of a collective declaration. The following, for in- 
stance, could hardly have been spoken without previous delibera- 
tion with some of the weightiest of his political friends :—* I 
deprecate this modern love of annexation and of enlarged em- 
pire, which, whether it be in the Mediterranean and Asia 
Minor, or in South Africa, or in Afghanistan, has so enor- 
mously and so unnecessarily increased our responsibilities. 
Not that we of the Liberal party could either ignore or repu- 
diate those responsibilities. Mr. Fox had resisted to the utmost 
the policy of the French war, but there was no more patriotic 
Foreign Minister than Mr. Fox in the Government of the 
Talents. Lord Grey in 1830, and Sir Robert Peel in 
1841, succeeded to the administration of much which they 
had stoutly resisted in Opposition, and you know with what 
results. It will not be for the Liberal party to follow, in the 
next Parliament, the bad example set them by their prede- 
cessors,—in, for example, the educational proceedings of Lord 
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Sandon in the present Parliament. But like those great men 
whom I have named, we shall know how to apply our prin- 
ciples to what we may inherit, hard and difficult as the task 
may be.” That passage stamps the tone of collective re- 
sponsibility on the whole speech, and though we should 
be very sorry to interpret it as meaning that the Liberals, if 
they succeeded to power, would think it necessary to carry 
out the Afghan policy of the present Government, it 
undoubtedly does mean, what, of course, it ought to mean, 
that they will do their best to redeem even unwise obli- 
gations to which they may find the country really pledged, 
though of course they will endeavour, as far as may be 
possible, to repudiate like obligations for the future. 
We can hardly know what Mr. Childers really had 
in view when he spoke, but the sentence is import- 
ant, as indicating the serious sense of collective responsi- 
bility under which the whole programme contained in the 
speech was sketched out. Indeed, there is only one careless 
sentence in the speech. It is that in which Mr. Childers 
speaks as if, in 1864, it had been the Liberal policy to desert 
Denmark, and the Tory policy to support her. The truth, of 
course, is that Lord Russell, the Liberal Foreign Minister, 
himself proposed to the Emperor of the French to support 
Denmark against the German demands; and that if the 
Emperor of the French had not met this proposal with a 
snub, intended as the equivalent for Lord Russell’s curt 
refusal of the Congress, England would undoubtedly have 
embarked in that enterprise with the Cabinet of Lord Palm- 
erston as its guide. Even as it was, the political policy 
which favoured intervention was quite as much Liberal as 
Tory, though the Radicals, no doubt, were almost unanimously 
opposed to that policy. But this error of Mr. Childers’s 
is purely historical. It is clear that as regards the 
policy of the future he has weighed every word carefully, 
and believes that he can answer for it that it represents 
the conviction not only of his own mind, but of that of his 
colleagues. , 

What, then, is Mr. Childers’s Liberal programme? He re- 
pudiates, as every Liberal of any weight repudiates, any 
thought of giving up any part of the great Colonial Empire of 
England, or of abandoning our trust in India. He indicates 
perhaps rather too confidently, that so far as European 
complications are concerned, our chief interests are bound up 
with the independence of Belgium and with the friendship of 
France, and that other matters on the Continent do not 
concern us vitally. He wisely repudiates the notion of so in- 
terfering with the commercial policy of our Colonies as to 
try to force on them mutual Free-trade, or even any common 
Zollverein policy,—an attempt which, he very justly says, 
would be the most effectual provocative to a quarrel we could 
find. He advocates most earnestly a popular system of 
county government, both as relieving Parliament of much 
laborious work, for which it is very ill-fitted, and as establish- 
ing political schools in which the stronger men of the rural 
districts may be early trained for the subsequent discharge of 
the same class of duties in the larger world of Imperial politics. 
And it is from this point of view that he treats the Irish 
difficulty. He believes that much of that difficulty would 
vanish, if a species of home-rule were really conceded to the 
Irish counties, and Parliament were so disembarrassed of much 
of its local and private Irish legislation. Further, he would 
extend the system under which the glebe land of the 
Disestablished Church has been sold to the tenants, 
to the land clauses of the Land Act, as Mr. Lefevre has 
proposed, Both in England and in Ireland, he would 
adopt the policy of completely enfranchising the land, 
of rendering it as easily disposable as personalty, and transform- 
ing all settlements of the land itself into settlements only of 
the land’s worth. Then he would face the question of house- 
hold suffrage in the counties,—and he shows to absolute 
demonstration that even a redistribution of seats, strictly 
proportioned to the distribution of wealth and population 
(which, however, he does not advocate), would be far from 
giving a greater influence to the rural districts, as com- 
pared with the towns, though it would give a greatly added 
influence to the unrepresented towns, as compared with 
Parliamentary boroughs and counties. Further, he would 
carry the reform of the Burial Laws which had been 
approved in the House of Lords, do away the scandal of the 
sale of livings in the Church, and improve Church government. 
And finally, he would restore order to our finances, economise 
expenditure, and recur to the wholesome principle of paying 
our way honestly as we go. 








Such is Mr. Childers’s obviously official sketeh 
Liberal programme, and it would be impossible to Of thy 
is not a large, wholesome, and laborious scheme degaae 
certainly a modest scheme, when compared with "the iis 
of the present Government to move the centre of the 
towards the East, and to snatch feebly and aimlesely atm 
provinces and frontiers. It is a scheme which wil] mH 
the confidence of all moderate and quiet Liberals who 
wish to see Parliament employed in useful work. Bet ett 
all, the immediate necessity of the hour is not to 
new reforms, however useful, but to get rid of the mi a“ 
weak, and fidgetty Administration which is now jg 
We wish Mr. Childers had been a little more careful ty 
say that though the Liberals, if they succeed to power woul 
understand how to accept even an unwise poliey to whieh 
they found their country pledged, they would also do their 
best to extricate her from all dangerous complexities, in 
though she might have been recklessly embarked, she had not 
yet been deeply or irretrievably involved. It is here that the 
anxiety of the immediate position really centres, Wij 
the Dissolution, when it comes, be too late to withdraw 
from the ravelled web of aggressive movements 99 
undertaken on the North-West Frontier of India, and from 
the discredit of responsibility for those Asiatic sins of 
which we insanely engaged ourselves to reform? It is fy 
release from the Afghan complications and the Turkish om. 
plications in which the present Government has involved ug, 
that a Dissolution is so earnestly to be desired, 
we may count on the Liberals to relieve us from the» 
dangerous burdens, if it be not too late; and that is the 
only reason why there is any haste. The Tories 
well be encouraged to fill up the measure of their iniquitigs, 
if the only penalty to be paid were the delay of Mr 
Childers’s valuable and wisely conceived list of reforms 
But it might then be too late to rid us of the burden 
of our Afghan conquest, and of the greater burden of our 
engagements with the Sultan. Will not Mr. Childers assure 
us, in his future speeches, that so far as this can be honourably 
done, the Liberals, if they return to power, will engage to 
do it? 





THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 


R. PARNELL, we fear, is leading the Irish people ons 
course which can end only in a great disaster. He may 

himself be only desirous of organising an Irish 
by an appeal to the deepest of all Irish feelings, the hunger fr 
the secure enjoyment of farm-land, which, though scaredly 
perceptible in England, has on the Continent been the motive. 
power of revolutions, but he is exciting passions which he wil 
very soon be wholly unable to control. He is producing 
among the tenantry of the island an idea not only that rent 
ought to be temporarily reduced, which is certainly true in 
some districts, and may be true in all, but that it is justif 
able to break faith with the landlord, to coerce him into giving 
up his contract; and that if this is done with sufficientr 
solution, the Government and Parliament may be induced to 
make the coercion legal, or at all events to secure the objects 
of coercion by a law. There never was a more disastrous de 
lusion. Ireland, even if it were as united as it is divided, has 
not the strength to compel the Government to pass a revolution 
ary enactment; and no Government, unless compelled, 
pass one dissolving the obligation of contracts already made 
Such a law would demoralise the whole people. The oblig» 
tion to pay what you have promised to pay up to the limit d 
your means, or surrender those means in satisfaction of the 
debt, is one recognised by every Christian Church in the worl, 
and by none more strongly than the Catholic. To refuse debtne 
lently is to steal, and to permit stealing is not only to dissolve 
but to demoralise society. No pecuniary obligation would b 
binding any more. No accumulation of property, and there 
fore no civilisation, would thenceforward be possible, and the 
resistance to private pecuniary demands would in no long tim 
be extended to resistance to the demands of the State. 
Government could continue to exist which in such circu 
stances did not enforce the law at all hazards, and least of al 
the Government of Great Britain. We are quite aware of the 
enormous difficulty introduced into the question by the exist- 
ence of a few obstinate or cruel landlords, who will exact 
more than can be paid, and do not see that rent, being 
surplus profit after the tiller has been mamas, 
cannot be paid when the surplus has disap peared : 
but their severity. worthy as it may be of all 
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+» cannot affect the general issue. Debts must 
repoobati “Shongh creditors may be tyrants, and the in- 
be ‘vy a who cannot pay can resign the farm that he 
gebied The Government must enforce the law, or let 
as gissolvey—and there are not among Scotch or English 
society tives ten men who will refuse it the means. The 
age judge of the probable action of Pazrlia- 
pearigt comparing the opinions of Members with our own. 
- far beyond most Liberals in our friendliness to the Irish 
: ae Jand-tenure. We maintain that, in the historic cir- 
» ces of Ireland, the only expedient policy is to abolish 
eviction, except for non-payment of rent, to make all holdings 
and to settle what rents shall be through the action 

af Commission appointed to that end. That is far further 
than the majority of English Liberals can be persuaded to go ; 
we, who advocate that “ extreme course,” which we believe 
as other results, enrich all landlords, hold that any 
pm) to legalise the refusal of rent would be monstrous, and 
that the Courts must be protected in enforcing the law, even 


at the hazard of social disorder, or, to use words which are in | 


themselves horrible, of civil war. The landlords are 
utterly wrong, or in special cases cruel, in pushing matters 
to extremities, —in evicting tenants who have made the land 

uctive, in refusing to bear their share of the misfortunes 
which have fallen upon all. But their conduct is not punish- 
able by confiscation, nor can debtors be absolved of just debts 
because creditors in claiming them are harsh to cruelty. The 
interest contracted for must be paid, or the pawned article 
surrendered, if society is to hang together at all; nor is there 
any moral distinction between a debt contracted for the use 
of afarm, and a debt contracted in the purchase of any other 


article. 
But the creditors may be compensated, say the more 
moderate anti-renters. That suggestion, translated into 
the ordinary language of business, means that the State 
should, out of the taxes of three kingdoms, make 
life easier for the farmers of one. Where is the justice of 
that? If all Irish Members will vote that compensation, and 
yote it out of a special tax to be paid by Ireland, it would 
still be unjust, the debts of a single trade being paid by all 
other traders ; but as applied to the United Kingdom, the sug- 
gestion would be monstrous, and would form a precedent under 
which every class in every town would be entitled for its own 
business to tax all the remainder of the population. We 
might as well recoup all bootmakers’ bad debts, as pay 
or help to pay all farmers’ rents agreed to in past 
contracts. No such proposition will ever be accepted, nor 
any other which does not assume, first of all, that the law will 
be obeyed, and that it is assistance which Ireland is asking, 
and not permission for debtors to declare their debts abolished. 
That must be refused, on moral as well as social grounds; and 
Mr. Parnell’s advice at Navan comes therefore to one of two 
things. Either he believes that resistance will be so universal 
that the law cannot be put in operation, or he believes it will 
80 terrify the landlords that they will not ask for the 
law to be put in force. In the first case, he means 
insurrection, for it is only by insurrection that general resist- 
ance to the law can be carried out, and this he has explicitly 
and repeatedly stated that he does not mean. Indeed, unless 
Mr, Parnell is more ignorant than he has at all the repute of 
being, it is clear that he does not mean it. No change has 
occurred in Ireland since 1848 to render insurrection possible ; 
while the progress of science has armed Governments with powers 
which may or may not prove disastrous, but which-are, at all 
events, while soldiers obey, irresistible. ‘No ‘body of insur- 
gents can make an Armstrong, or set up a manufactory of the 
new cartridges. Resistance to the Government is impossible, 
and the only alternative is coercion on the landlords, that is, 
agtarian outrage culminating in assassination, and followed by 
Coercion Bills, military occupations, and all the English alter- 
natives for the Continental “ state of siege.” ‘Can any Irish- 
man loving Ireland look forward to such a prospect without 
dismay, approaching to despair? -So much has ‘been done, and 
80 much more will be done, in this very field df improving 
the Land-laws, and yet here is the old agrarian diffi- 
culty once more full upon us. People of the gravest 
experience, people full of sympathy with the Irish tenantry 
and of indignation against unyielding landlords, tell us that 
they look forward to the coming winter with an utter sinking 
of heart, confident that in many counties lawlessness will be 
Tampant, that the conflict between landlord and tenant will be 
asbad as the old tithe quarrel, that England will be dis- 
gusted and Ireland disgraced by stories of outrages, without a 


result except to embitter the hostility between classes, and to 
deepen the distrust with which all but the best Englishmen 
listen to proposals for Irish reform. Every Liberal who comes 
over from Ireland has some new apprehension te express, or 
some new plan for meeting a “crisis” which all alike believe 
will be most disastrous. It is inconceivable that, under 
such circumstances, a man who really loves Ireland, and 
understands her, should continue to press advice which, 
whether he so intends it or not, is understood by all who hear 
him as advice to resist the law. Mr. Parnell’s influence with 
the people may possibly be exaggerated. It has never stood 
the practical test of a great subscription in furtherance of his 
agitation, and we cannot forget how slight the hold of a vastly 
greater man, Daniel O’Connell, who had enfranchised ‘the 
Catholics, was ultimately found to be. But if he the 
power he believes, his first duty is to warn his followers, as Mr. 
Shaw did, that resistance to the law is hopeless, and that although 
a new tenure may be obtained from Parliament, a relaxation 
of existing contracts can only be secured by agreement between 
the landlords and their tenants, If he will not do this, and 
will continue applying to a distressed people such stimulants 
as he applied at Navan, he will be one of the most responsible 
for all the misery and the crime which only good-feeling, 
patience, and resolute legality can avert during the coming 
winter. He may not be more responsible on his own theory 
than the few harsh landlords, but he will be as responsible ; 
and it is not among that group of enemies to Ireland, we pre- 
sume, that he desires to be counted. The law, while it exists, 
must be carried out, in the interest of the very classes appeal- 
ing against it, for they have debts to recover as well as debts 
to pay; and it is not those who carry it out, but those who 
advise a hopeless resistance, who will be responsible for all the 
consequent suffering. 





THE COMMUNIST ELECTION IN PARIS. 


NE of the greatest defects in the English system of col- 
lecting intelligence through resident Correspondents in 
foreign capitals is this. Whatever interests those Correspond- 
ents, assumes exaggerated proportions. They cannot report 
everything, and avoid, apparently on system, anything like 
broad accounts of the general movement of life in the countries 
to which they are accredited—anything, for example, like M. 
Monod’s invaluable résumés in the Contemporary Review— 
and therefore whatever they do send fills up too large a space 
in their readers’ imaginations. The incident may be in itself 
almost trifling, and may be forwarded by the correspondent 
only as a bit of the news of the day; but it is sup- 
posed to be the characteristic incident of the time in the 
great city or great country from which it comes, and the 
picture “looms large,” from the hugeness of the back- 
ground which the reader supplies, and the correspondent 
forgets. All correspondents, for instance, mention remarkable 
murders or incidents of brigandage, and give them thereby a 
prominence which makes many Englishmen believe that life 
in France just now is more threatened than in London, and 
that the population of South Italy consists mainly of un- 
punished brigands. The Times’ correspondent, for example, is 
very much interested in the election of a returned Communist 
to the Municipality of Paris, and describes it with a force, in 
part at least unconscious, which makes Englishmen fancy it 
quite a great event, an ominous incident, casting a shaflow 
across the whole future of the Republic. In reality, it is not 
half as important as the success of Dr. Kenealy at the last 
election. The workmen of Paris have a resentful feeling, not 
wholly unjustified by facts, that the rebellion of the Commune 
was put down with needless severity, and that the thousands 
deported to New Caledonia were treated with excessive harsh- 
ness, This feeling was greatly deepened, or rather revived, by 
some dreadful scenes which attended the return of the déportes 
—scenes described by English witnesses—men with their 
brains worn out with misery having lost the power of recog- 
nising their own mothers and wives. It is not unnatural that 
a section of the population which holds Communism to be a 
regular political faith, and its crimes incidents in a social 
struggle, should be for amoment furiously sympathetic, and being 
Parisian, should indicate its feeling by rather absurd political 
action. The Irish have done it a dozen times, and if we should 
ever, during a trade struggle marked by the wrecking of 
houses, shoot down men and women alike in thousands, we 
should see fanatical Trades’ Unionists returned at the next 
elections. A single ward in Paris, a very small one, for with 





universal suffrage it contained less than 2,100 electors, decided 
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to return Humbert, a pardoned Communist, who during his elec- 
tion defended some outrageous acts of the Commune in most vio- 
lent and revengeful speeches, and as a third of the electors abstain 
from the polls, did return him to the municipality, where, among 
the harder-headed Radicals with whom that body is filled, he 
will be not one-half as dangerous as he would be in the clubs 
orin the streets. People whom society honours have difficulty 
in remaining rabid against society, and a “ Deputy ” whom the 
Livery have chosen finds it hard not to think that there is 
sense in Liverymen. The affair is to be regretted, deeply 
regretted, because it shows that a section of the Parisians, 
like a section of the Irish people, refuse to distinguish between 
political acts and crimes committed for political objects; but 
it no more proves that society is in danger in Paris, or the 
Republic doomed to be swallowed up by the Communists, 
than the difficulty of enforcing salmon laws in Wales 
proves that Wales is at heart antagonistic to property- 
rights. A section of the Parisians are Socialists, dan- 
gerous Socialists, no doubt, and so are a section of the 
Berliners, the New Yorkers, and even the Muscovites, and 
they all, in one way or other, give their leaders prominence ; 
but Government is not to disappear in those capitals for that. 
On the contrary, Government is the stronger, because the 
dangerous men are visible and audible to the quiet mass. 

The cry raised both in Paris and in London for the prosecu- 
tion of Humbert is equally exaggerated. If he breaks the 
law, as it is asserted that in justifying crimes he does break 
it, the Code making that an offence, he ought to be prose- 
cuted, as a matter of course ; but if he does not, then prosecu- 
tion would have all the evil results of persecution. It would 
deepen the feeling that opponents of the Commune are 
incurably unjust. The true treatment for all these social 
diseases is to carry out the law justly, kindly, and firmly, till 
a reverence grows up for it, such as, we are bound to say, has 
on the whole been displayed in France even in revolu- 
tionary times. To strain the law against men who believe 
they are not committing crimes, but making war, is as 
foolish as to strain it against men who have honestly fallen 
into the clutch of some corrupting faith. It only makes them 
detest the rival faith, which, as they directly think, sanctions 
the injustice. Carry out the law by all means, while it exists, 
but carry it out as against rebels, and mutineers, and other 
persons who cannot be tolerated, but who are victims as much 
of intellectual as of moral error; do not strain it, just because 
they are considered dangerous. That is a reason for strong 
laws, not for unjust procedure. The English recognised this 
in the bad old days of the Ellenborough trials, and have 
been forced to accept it as regards trade combinations; 
and the present Government of France, which, in many 
respects, is a very wise and self-respecting one, is beginning to 
perceive the truth, too. It may not prove to possess the nerve 
to treat Communists as it treats Henri Cinquists, and let them 
say what they like, and only appeal to force against force ; but it 
has evidently a notion that this would be wise, and the notion 
is a right one. Many Communists are mere criminals, anarch- 
ists, desiring to get something in a general overturn; but assuch, 
they are no more formidable than other criminals, The strength of 
the faction is not with them, but with the passionate idealogues, 

-and the suffering thousands who madly conceive that want 
can be suppressed by law—which is like saying that cataract 
can be prevented by a State supply of oculists—and every 
instance of injustice not only recruits the ranks of these 
men, just as moderate persecution recruits the ranks of every 
creed with any principle of expansion in it, but diminishes the 
heartiness of the good citizens, who, in the end, must support 
the law. They grow demoralised with doubts of their own 
cause which are fatal to the consistency of their action, a con- 
sistency infinitely more impressive than spasmodic violence. 
If there were indeed any chance that the anti- 
socialists, as they ought to be called, could pre- 
vail, there might be some excuse for panic at the re- 
sult even of a ward election, but where in France is the 
chance? The bayonet-wielders are the owners of the soil. 
Even in Paris there are, in ordinary times, though not, of 
course, just after a long siege, probably ten persons intent on 
increasing their means for one who wants to throw property 
into a crucible, and thirty proud to foolishness of Paris for one 
who hates it, and the ten and the thirty alike have all passed 
through the military mill. Physical force is all on the side of 
order, and physical force with right on its side, and acting 
through the law, can always keep down any anarchists, however 
determined, or however brave. 

Panic is the main cause of the excessive irritation created 





by any Communist show of strength, however insignt 
but there is another cause, too, and that is tem j 
hatred of men with property for men who attack pro Th 
like the hatred which pious men formerly had for pert i 
They feel insulted by their existence, a feeling which #4; 
stated officers in the Paris garrison openly express. That is = 
fectly intelligible and may even be a healthy feeling in - 
whose business it is to do battle for order, but it j ie 
leads to the exaggeration of which we are now complain: 
Men in a passion, and especially men in what they thing 
a righteous passion, never can measure the true im 
ance of events, of people, or of opinions; and, aboye 
never see how great a distance constantly separates 
from action. Everybody who voted for M. Humbert w 

in the judgment of Legitimists, vote for the murder of py 
the spoliation of the rich, and the reduction of historic Frang 
into a group of imperfectly federated and petty cantons, Ty 
notion that some men may, in some vague way, sympathise 
with the Commune as a final expression of their 
against their own position, yet be wholly unready to do any of 
these things, and still more unready to risk penal servitu 
in order to do them, seems never to enter their heads, til] 
they see in every crowd that applauds hot-headed nonseny 
armed soldiers of a destructive revolution. We saw some 
thing of the same feeling during the Jingo uprising, and per: 
ceive it every day in the discussions about Home-rulers, 1%) 
the true Jingo, the man who objected to a war the end of 
which he could not see, was a member of the Manchester party, 
ready to sell England to her enemies, and probably in the 
secret pay of Russia. To the true Orangeman, every Romap 
Catholic is an enemy of England, who would exult if the Zulu 
conquered her, and is preparing to help them to do it 
There is not much political danger in that temper, for 
responsibility usually checks it; but it is wholly ip. 
consistent with judgment, and produces an e 

tion of thought which, when it is, as in the case of foreign 
correspondents, again exaggerated by circumstances, distorts 
the facts till they are unrecognisable. There is much mor 
danger just at present of a Socialist outbreak in Berlin than in 
Paris, and the Monarchy in Germany is much more directly 
threatened than the Republic in France. In truth, neither of 
them is in much more danger than the British Empire from 
Home-rule, or Christianity from the letters of Professor 
Clifford. If we could only study Communism as we do, say, 
federalism, the thing might appear formidable, but it would 
cease to be a spectre. It takes a spectre to go through a 
locked door. 


A LAWYER ON THE LAND-LAWS. 


i= Address of the President of the Incorporated Law 

Society, delivered at the Annual Provincial Meeting of 
the Society, at Cambridge, last week, is interesting, as showing 
the views entertained by an able and experienced family 
Solicitor on the question, now so much discussed, whether 
the existing state of our Land-laws is in any degree respon- 
sible for the agricultural depression, and in what direction it 
needs reform. Mr. Lawrence claimed for Solicitors an a 
quaintance with the practical working of the Land-laws, and 
a consequent knowledge of their operation, which few 
of those who write and speak on the subject possess. 
He charged many advocates of reform with ignorance 
of the facts of the case, and he urged his hearers—re 
presentatives of the Solicitors of England—“to remove 
the discussion from the region of theory and imagin» 
tion to the solid ground of fact and experience.” And 
there can be no doubt that a family Solicitor comes to 
the consideration of the subject with great advantages. 
has constantly to apply the law to the various social and 
economic relations subsisting with reference to land, and he 
is better able, even perhaps than Counsel or Judge, to tell 
where the operations which his clients wish to conduct are im 
peded or prevented. On the other hand, he has to deal chiefly 
with the interests of one class,—the land-owners ; he views 
things rather from above, and as they affect this class only, 
and he is naturally conservative of the system which he ha 
spent his life in administering, and while far from unwilling 
see it improved, shrinks from anything like radical change, # 
from an unknown and untried continent. His opinion may n0 
be final on the expediency and the character of reform, a8 Mr 
Lawrence rather seems to suggest; but it is undoubtedly 
entitled to great weight, and when expounded with the ability 
and moderation evinced by the present President of the Lav 
Society, deserves careful consideration. 
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’s views, briefly summed up, are that the pre- 

Me Lore the law offers some, though not great, impedi- 
set dealings with land; that these impediments more 
waa arise from the law relating to mortgage transactions 
eg the practice of settlement, but are partly due 
that no system of registration, either 


Use ; 
to the are ~ of ‘deeds, is of any use, except a register 
eon # but that many improvements might be made 

“7: ings with land, both in settlement and under 
sg omegeey es Soiches with great clearness and a thorough 
os of his subject the nature of the improvements 
mow eis opinion, are desirable. It will thus be seen that 
yoo two remedies which have been most distinctly shadowed 
rath b land-law reformers, the simplification of transfer by 
on econ of registration and the abridgment of the power of 
settlement, Mr. Lawrence is conservative. But his attitude on 

two questions is very different. ; With reference to 
transfer, he boldly alleges that no reform is needed. But with 
to settlements, he proposes so many changes in the 
direction of freeing settled land, that there is but a slight 
interval between him and many lay advocates of reform. 
While on a third subject, not so often discussed, that of 
mortgage law, he proposes changes of a far-reaching character. 
« As regards sales,” says Mr. Lawrence, “ we do not want 
fuilities. They are effected as cheaply and expeditiously as is 
reasonable, and I do not think that any further facilities would 
increase the number of sales, or the price obtained on each.” 
This is, of course, to strike at the root of the subject. If 
land is now transferred with all the ease that can be desired, 
of course it is idle to talk of a sweeping change such as that 
of registration of title or of deeds. But is not this the 
view of the lawyer who recollects the time when the diffi- 
calties of transfer were far greater, and who is now generally 
able to effect a sale or a purchase, without great effort or 
annoyance, in a few months, not that of the statesman consider- 
ing how one of the most important commodities of the country 
can be best developed ? We suppose the ordinary time which 
is now allowed by agreement to elapse between the contract for a 
sale and what is called its ‘‘ completion,” may be put at from two 
tothree months. Compare this with the practice as to Consols 
and Railway stock, which may be bought and sold outright in a 
day. But this is not the extent of the difference. In Mr. Lawrence’s 
great experience, how many sales, we wonder, are completed 
on the day appointed for the purpose? How constantly does 
it happen that the purchaser has to pay interest on his pur- 
chase-money for some weeks, because he is not able, within 
the prescribed time, to satisfy himself of the title of the vendor, 
the labour and expense of obtaining the necessary evidence 
being now, as Mr. Lawrence says, thrown almost entirely on 
him! Nor is it at all infrequent that a much longer delay 
should occur, while some application is made to the Chancery 
Courts for that sanction without which a title cannot be 
made. Such a state of things can hardly be represented as the 
acme of celerity and certainty attainable in the transfer of land. 
Mr. Lawrence thinks greater ease of transfer would not increase 
sales. But it does not require a very extended experience to 
recall cases in which the knowledge of a very intricate title 
has deterred even a wealthy purchaser; and, of course, the 
great point of the demand for simplification of transfer is that 
it would facilitate small purchases. The cost of investigating 
the most difficult title is comparatively trivial, when the value 
of the land purchased is large, but even a very moderate cost 
becomes a heavy burden when added to the price of a small 
plot. The same may be said of mortgage transactions. The 
borrower of thousands can well afford to pay the expense of the 
transaction, but the person in need of a small loan is very dif- 
ferently affected. If rumour may be trusted, a fruitful element 
in the extinction of small properties has, in times past, been 
the accumulation of costs upon them, until the owner was glad 
to part with his land and his liability at the same time. At 
all events, whatever the effect of a change, which must be 
more or less a matter of speculation, it can hardly be denied 
that there is a startlin g difference in respect of ease and quickness 
between the transfer of land and the transfer of Consols. There 
must always be some difference, but the advocates of registra- 
tion of title say that the difference need not be so great as 
at present. And here we venture to think Mr. Lawrence 
hardly touches the real point of the question. The object of 
Tegistration is to remove from land itself intricacies of title, and 
to transfer them to the value of the land. Mr. Lawrence com- 
plains that registration would not throw light on complicated 
transactions, and that the true ownership of land would not be 
registered, a nominal and fictitious owner appearing, and the 






































true title remaining outside the Register. But this is 
exactly the object in view. Cannot precisely the same 
objections be made to the system of registration in vogue 
with regard to Consols ? Consols may be settled or mortgaged, 
and the most complicated title may exist with reference to 
them. And no doubt in some cases such a title may prevent a 
sale, just as it might in the case of land. But no one would advo- 
cate the placing of all these facts on the Register as a step towards 
facilitating the transfer of Consols. Every one knows that 
any such step would stop the business of the Stock Ex- 
change in a day. And so with the registration of land. 
The object is to have a clear title to the land itself, a 
title absolutely good to a purchaser, and a title to be 
obtained by mere transfer upon the Register, without re- 
ference to anything outside it. Complications, if they exist, 
may remain after the sale, in precisely the same condition as 
before, the only difference being that after the sale they will 
attach to the price of the land, instead of to the land 
itself. This is not to transfer expense from purchasers and 
mortgagees to vendors and morgagors, as Mr. Lawrence sug- 
gests; it is to obviate expense entirely. Now, a purchaser 
has to inquire into all the complications which affect the 
land he buys. He is at expense in so doing, and the 
vendors are at expense in explaining the complications to him. 
Under a system of registration, neither he nor the vendors 
would have anything at all todo with them. The persons on 
the Register would transfer the land, and they would receive 
the purchase-money, which they would hold subject to all the 
incidents previously affecting the land. 

With a registration of deeds, the case is very different. Here, 
so far from title being simplified, its complications are, as Mr. 
Lawrence points out, stereotyped. Deeds of a temporary 
character, not now remaining on the title, would be found by 
the purchaser on the Register, and must demand consideration 
at his hands, and explanation at the hands of the vendor. In 
addition, the expense and delay occasioned by registration, and 
by searching the Register, would be so much extra burden on 
every dealing with land. The benefits arising from registra- 
tion of assurances are quite of a different character; they 
have reference rather to protection from fraud and to the 
supply of information as to title. Registration of ownership, 
including, as in Lord Cairns’s system, a record of the charges 
on land, would give an equally good remedy against fraud, 
and would obviate the necessity of obtaining much informa- 
tion now required. And if registration of title be not 
adopted, all that is really useful in a registration of deeds 
would be accomplished, as Mr. Lawrence suggests, by a register 
of mortgages alone. 

The registration of titles will not of itself ensure a free 
transfer of land according to economic conditions. If the 
greater part of the land of the country is locked up in settle- 
ment without power of sale, the supply in the market must be, 
to some extent, artificially limited. On this subject Mr. Law- 
rence is, as we have said, far more prone to reform. While 
pointing out that most well-drawn settlements of the present 
day confer upon the tenant for life ample powers of leasing, 
and upon the trustees, with the consent of the tenant for life, 
powers of sale, he recognises that considerable difficulty may 
arise when such powers are omitted, or where, in the case of a sale, 
the trustees arbitrarily refuse toconeur. He, therefore, proposes 
that all the powers of leasing and of saie now usually given in 
settlements should be made by statute necessary incidents to 
every settlement, without power in the settlor to curtail them ; 
and that if the trustees of a settlement refuse to concur in a 
sale, a Judge of the Chancery Division should have power to 
order a sale, on being satisfied that it is desirable. Mr. 
Lawrence would also provide “that the Chancery Division 
should have power in all cases to order a sale on the applica~ 
tion of the tenant for life alone, without requiring the consent 
of any remainder-man ;” and when no trustees are appointed by 
existing settlements, he would enable the tenant for life to 
appoint them, with a view to a sale. These proposals go very 
nearly as far as those made on this subject by Mr. Lefevre in 
the Bill which he introduced a Session or two ago, and the 
spirit of them is very significant. They tend to show that 
the old idea of tying up particular lands has gradually become 
unsuitable to modern society, and that the object of a modern 
settlement is rather, as Mr. Lawrence phrases it, “ to preserve 
the capital of a family property,” while enabling the subject- 
matter of such capital to be changed from time to time. 
Mr. Lawrence is not quite explicit as to the trusts upon 
which the purchase-money of settled estates should be held. 
If it is to be invested in other land, it is obyious that the 
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effect of the system of settlement will be only partially modified ; 
since there will always be in the market persons possessed of 
settlement funds which they seek to exchange for large pro- 
perties ; and the release of certain lands from limited owner- 
ship, will be balanced by the imposition of the same fetters 
on other lands. Mr. Lawrence proposes that trustees should 
be empowered to expend the proceeds of sales in the permanent 
improvement of the remaining lands subject to their trust,— 
and this is a great gain. He would probably object to the 
investment of the purchase-money in other securities open to 
trustees under a settlement of personalty. But such a pro- 


vision would seem necessary, in order to any great advance | 


in the direction of freeing land from artificial trammels. 

With reference to mortgage law, Mr. Lawrence, as we 
have said, proposes some very important changes. As 
to some of them, such as facilitating the sale of mort- 
gaged properties, there will be little difference of opinion. 
As to others, such as the extent of leasing power 
which should be conferred upon mortgagors, and the 
nature of the accounts to be rendered by mortgagees in 
possession, there may be more difficulty. But as to the 
object in view, there can be no doubt ; all the changes suggested 
tend to facilitate dealing with land in mortgage, and are en- 
titled on that ground to careful consideration. And with 
reference to the whole address, it may be unhesitatingly said 
that both on account of the admirable sketch given of the 
present state of the law, the interesting review of past reforms 
and attempts to reform, and the well-weighed suggestions for 
future improvement, Mr. Lawrence has made an important 
contribution to the consideration of Land-law reform, and one 
that statesmen and lawyers alike will do well to consult. 








LIBELS ON PERSONAL DIGNITY. 

HE prosecution for libel brought by Mr. Cornwallis West 
against the publisher of Town Talk illustrates a defect 

in the usual law of libel, which Continental jurists have re- 
peatedly tried to cure, but which has never been, and perhaps 
never can be, adequately supplied. There is a deficiency, as 
we have said, possibly irremediable, in our remedy for libels 
which do not affect the character or the pocket, so much as per- 
sonal digmity in its better sense. For libels which affect the 
peecket, the remedy is almost too sharp and swift. If a 
journalist calls Smith a swindler, and so ruins his business, 
Smith can not only prosecute with a certainty that the punish- 
ment will be severe, but he can inflict in the form of damages a 
fine which may be ruinous to the paper. To libel a corporation 
dealing in money, a Bank, or a discounting-house, or a finan- 
cial establishment is certain ruin, and this although the 
umucky journalist may have had no motive whatever 
except the public good. It is well known to many persons 
that the public ruin caused by the failure of Overends 
could have been, in part at least, prevented if the City 
Editors could have stated what they knew, without the cer- 
tainty of pecuniary ruin; and we have been told that one 
Scotch paper in particular could have stopped the infamous 
career of the City of Glasgow Bank, much earlier than insol- 
vency did. Ifthe Times had lost its well-known case against 
the Marquis de Bourbel, the Times would have been stopped, as 
no resources could have borne the damages that must have 
been given in a dozen suits, and the whole exchange business 
of Europe would have been in danger. It is better, however, to 
risk such misfortunes, than to entrust the power of preventing 
them to individuals who may be wreckers, or the tools of 
wreckers; but libel with pecuniary consequences, is punished 
sharply enough. Libels, too, upon character can be stopped. The 
law is by no means perfect, the penalty sometimes falling on the 
innocent; while it is occasionally, as in the case of libels 
upon female chastity arising from malignity, or from an inten- 
tion of plunder, very much too lenient. These cases are infre- 
quent in London, where the police is strong; but they are far 
from infrequent in the country, where anonymous letters are 
sometimes sown broad-cast. Still, libels on character are punish- 
able sufficiently, and the process is not too difficult; but it is 
far from easy to punish libels which are very often as injurious 
as libels upon character, and sometimes are deliberate cruelties ; 
yet if strictly considered by lawyers, rather affect dignity than 
anything more material. There is no doubt, for instance, that 
Mr. Langtry, if he proves his case, can get redress at once. A 
false accusation of an action for divorce is a libel, if there is 
























reluetant, as was shown a year or two since, in a »: WP 
against a Northern paper, to admit self-evident he mut isl * 
as more than a plea in partial mitigation of punishment interior 
we should have doubted, but for the decision of the magia asin 
whether Mr. Cornwallis West was so certain of eee 
attack on his wife was a brutality, but we should —_ 
questioned but for the magistrate’s decision, whether it ial 
clearly a criminal offence. The lady’s dignity, we do not maw F 
her social dignity, but her self-respect, was impugned in the pict 
accusation, rather than her reputation. That such an of | 
tion ought to be punished, we have no doubt whatever, F, = co! 
to accuse a lady in private life, and in no way whatever befor yt ow 
the public, of making a trade of selling her pho calous. 
to the printsellers, is an outrage under which many woma wier 
| would suffer as severe torture as from much Graver accu, can endo 
| tions; and such offences ought to be prevented, but water. 
| belong to a class upon which the law has hitherto been character 
silent. ‘There is no positive offence imputed—we do not mean datinct]y 
in the incriminated article, which we have scarcely Tead, and qooasion- 






certainly shall offer no opinion about—except against gol. 
taste. Distributing a photograph of one’s-self, and even gel 

it, is not a crime or an immorality, any more than genjj 

one’s picture to the Exhibition, or publishing it, as used toy 
done in the “ Book of Beauty.” It is an offence against good. 
taste, a sacrifice of the law of retiringness; but it ig im iteelt 
no worse than that, and in many cases would not be om 
demned even by strict society. It would be impossible, fo 
example, to impute such a practice even as a Dregh 
of taste to a distinguishéd actress, a great singer, or a member 
of the Royal Family, people who are always doing it, though 
not for the sake of money. Yet there are certainly caseg in 
























which a false accusation of such conduct is morally an so “ digg 
which, whether it is stopped by law or not, certainly ought ty This kir 
be stopped,as completely as any other method of intended ingult, new tas 
It is a brutality perpetrated either to injure or for gain, and serving pander 
no public purpose whatever, and ought, therefore, to be suppressed, serious) 
The law, however, usually fails to avenge insults. The law of ademan 
libel was prepared in times when penny papers were not, when the free 
an over-numerous public had not been turned by rapid eom. pose thi 
munication and a habit of gossip into a larger servants’ hal, [Bin this: 
and when, to tell the whole truth, more rapid and brutal by form 
methods of prevention had not become offensive to the com. No law 
munity. It was intended for another condition of mannen ture, Wi 
and another set of circumstances, and it may be questioned but in | 
whether it does not now seriously fail in securing the privacy speedily 
which ought to be a social right. munity 

We are aware that the question is a most difficult one, but ever de 
we doubt whether the world would not be the better, as webu of @ mc 
the happier, for a much closer legal veil round the sanctity 
of private life; whether the French idea about libel, that MISS; 
any mention of private life is a libel, if the person me 7 
tioned so considers it, is not in principle, and allowing te 
for the exaggeration of French logic, the sounder law. Miss L 
There are thousands of men, and hundreds of thousands d of its 





women, to whom any mention at all in public newspapen, 
except in the most honorific or the most conventional way, iss 
definite, sometimes almost an intolerable, pain; and why, fort 
purpose productive of any good, should they be pained? Why 
should a private man’s appearance be satirised or his wifes 
manners be ridiculed in a public journal, any more thania 
society ? Ifa man enters public life in any way, or goes onthe 
stage, or in any other fashion courts notice, he must, of court, 
take his chance, and has implicitly consented to stand 
fire; but why should he, and a fortiori, why should 
his wife, if they have not so consented, be put unde 
an intellectual and moral burning-glass? The kind d 
personal sensitiveness, or modesty, or sense of 

dignity which shrinks from publicity is not an evil quality, but 





















on the whole a good one; one which inereases the refinement, if man’s 
it does not develop the strength of the general character. possibl 
has been the marked characteristic of some of the finest natumé J indeed 
in the world, and its opposites, boldness, callousness, thi tomy 
skinnedness, are set down by a consensus of the best opinions ™# which 
qualities showing an inferior or coarser nature. Brassines# 184 the tre 
baseness, in all keen observers’ mouths, yet in our modern society ceptan 
the opposites of brassiness have scarcely any protection. meouc 
man who flashes a burning-glass in your eyes is guilty of aa these | 
assault, but the man who dissects you for the amusemett ald fee 
of the whole community is held to be guilty only of bab § may, 








one in the world, and one so grave that the Judges are 





taste. If a man, for example, has the misfortune to have pub form « 
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book, his appearance, his ways, even the 


; cessful 
ished @ 20 may all be described, without his consent 


interior his house, 
his will, with a minuteness which makes him, if he 

or 

is 


of 

against tive, feel as if he had been flogged with stinging-nettles. 
whether the evil is a moral one or not,—and un- 
* the frenzy for gossip is one of the moral evils of the 
_the law is supposed to protect personal happiness, and, to 
> gection of the community, immunity from general 
, -» is a condition of personal happiness, and 
even of personal usefulness, their use of their own powers 
veing conditional on exemption from a glare which, in 
their own idea—possibly a weak idea—makes them ridi- 
clos, Not one man in five hundred can endure living 
wider ® microscope, any more than a fine-natured dog 
gn endure being ridiculed, or looked at through a glass of 
water. The French, with the cruelty which is the worst of their 
istics, have made use of this fact ; and if a public man 
distinctly affronts the Press—the Duc d’Aumale did it, on one 
owasion—he is put under the microscope. He is reported 
verbatim, with every gesture, movement, and facial expression, 
every cough, every “* h’m-ha,” every delay, every sip of water, 
recourse to his pocket-handkerchief, till he looks as he 
would look under some mighty magnifying-glass,—like a 
ing insect, with an unnaturally loud chirp. The most 
trained fortitude will not stand it, and if Feargus O'Connor 
had been a Frenchman when he quarrelled with the Reporters 
in the House of Commons, he would in a week have made an 
ified apology, aud begged to be let off. It is not necessary 
tolibel, The conductors of the Times have ouly to print the 
nameand address of a private individual across one of their 
advertising pages without comment, to inflict upon the victim 
so “displayed,” to use a printers’ term, intolerable annoyance. 
This kind of torture has not hitherto gone very far, but if the 
new taste for gossip continues, and journals make fortunes by 
pandering to the lowest of all social predispositions, it may 
seriously interfere with the happiness of English life, and create 
ademand foraremedy stringentenough to interfere seriously with 
the freedom of the Press. It is the custom in England to sup- 
pose that the Continental feeling against libel is stronger than 
in this country, but the Continental feeling has been produced 
by forms of outrage which we are only just beginning to import. 
No law here restrains the caricaturist, because English carica- 
ture, with occasional exceptions, is essentially good-humoured ; 
but in Paris, without such a law, life for eminent persons would 
speedily be unendurable. It is not for the good of any com- 
munity that the sensitive and the refined should be driven into 
ever deeper retirement, merely to gratify the prurient curiosity 

of a mob, and the greed for income of a few callous writers. 





MISS BEVINGTON ON MORALITY AND THEOLOGY. 
remarkable paper in the October number of the Nine- 

teenth Century, to which we drew attention last week, by 
‘hase L. 8. Bevington, is, in the frankness and the firmness 
of its view, a very singular and painful sign of the times. 
She writes throughout as if, im denial of God, she had got 
her feet firmly on the rock of naked truth, and intended 
there to hold them, let the world say or think what it 
might of her for her defiance of all its most cherished be- 
lies and hopes. No one can say that she seems to hesitate 
fora moment in the depth of her conviction that the essence 
of morality has nothing on earth to do with God or the 
belief in him,—that it is man’s morality which has commonly 
taught “his gods how to rule him,” not God who has given 
us his own law;—and that when the belief in God goes, 
4 go it will, though there may be a great temporary dis- 
tarbance due to this disappearance of one of the most effective 
of the ideal sanctions of morality, the result will show that 
morality, being rooted deep in those causes without which 
man’s prolonged social existence on earth would not have been 
Possible, will soon assert itself as strongly as ever, and will, 
indeed, obtain, on its own sole merits, a recognition and 
proving that it was the truth of its morality 
Which gave so much plausibility to the Christian theology, not 
the truth of the Christian theology which gave so wide an ac- 
ceptance to the Christian morality. The equanimity and even 
meouclance with which Miss Bevington declares and illustrates 
Punciples, are certainly very remarkable proofs that the 

dld feeling of recoil from the very name of Atheism is passing 
Py and that the undoubting confidence which the atheistic 
am of the principles of Evolution have inspired, is almost 


of the kind which a mathematical demonstration, or at 
least a thoroughly verified scientific law, properly inspires. 
When this point has been reached, a very important stage in the 
great controversy is certainly attained. When a young lady of 
no small ability, who evidently knows what close thinking means, 
and apparently, if we may judge by some of her poems, knows 
also what strong feeling means, can overcome all the natural 
shrinking from the public profession of such a creed as this, 
and can overcome it, moreover, with hardly any evidence of 
effort or passion, it is a very great indication that, for the think- 
ing and reading portion of the public at least, a critical moment 
has arrived. No time, then, could be more opportune for ex- 
amining with the anxious sense of responsibility suitable to such 
a crisis as this, the admissions made by one of the ablest of the 
Atheistic party as to the moral conditions of human life as she 
understands them, and for considering what light these admis- 
sions throw on the great denial which they thus calmly, and even 
regretfully, imply. We are not going over the ground of Miss 
Bevington’s essay. We are only going to array carefully a few 
of her leading positions,—especially those where she tries to 
soften the contrast between Christian and Positivist morality,— 
and to indicate the points where she softens away real and vital 
differences, and also, we may add, some of the great facts of life. 

First, assuming that there is no God and no immortality for 
man, it is yet a great mistake, Miss Bevington teaches us, to 
identify morality with expediency, at least with expediency in 
any sense in which it could be understood by the individual 
man, or measured by his own private desires. Morality, in 
the belief of the extreme evolutionists, consists, “‘in the last 
resort, of that mass of conduct-conditions upon which, for the 
time being, as many of us as live, can, with a minimum of fric- 
tion and a maximum of comfort to every one concerned, con- 
tinue to live and to leave a survivable posterity.” (p. 597.) 
But what these conduct-conditions are, no man can judge 
by mere individual experience. “Thanks to the myriad 
generations that have evolved us by, and from out of, our 
existing circumstances, and by the help of religion, and 
many other things, fostered our budding sympathies, for 
our own perpetuation and well-being, we cannot, for the life of 
us, escape the destiny which we inherit along with the instincts 
which command it ; we cannot escape the fact, for all our argu- 
ments, that every natural force which has direct relation to 
man at his present stand-point, is on the side of his continuance 
and prosperity, exactly in proportion to the delicacy, the 
accuracy, and the sensitiveness of his ‘conscience.’” (p. 600.) 
And further, the morality thus developed by these laws of evolu- 
tion, that is, by the selection of the fittest, is so near the Christian 
morality, that “after some possible tacking, moral opinion will 
eventually set sail in a direction so nearly parallel with Christ- 
ianity, that the divergence towards a still more social standard 
will, generations to come, be scarcely perceptible.” (p. 591.) Such 
at least is one expression of Miss Bevington’s personal opinion, 
though we shall soon see that she lays down some propositions 
as clearly established, which are not at all consistent with 
this view. 

For, secondly, Miss Bevington admits that the gradual 
obliteration of religious belief must reduce many pseudo- 
virtuous acts to the category of “ difficult, but obviously useless” 
acts, after which they will inevitably cease to be prized as 
virtuous. In other words, the Christian standard of virtue will be 
seriously modified. And again, a still wider divergence from 
the Christian view of morality is implied in the following 
striking passage :— 

“ Possibly, here and there, a man or a woman, in flinging aside the 
thraldom of an out-worn creed, will fling uway with it the principles 
he or she has mistakenly held to be one with it, and doomed to die 
with its death. Then comes a non-moral episode in any such life, 
when conscience falls numb and apparently lifeless, and with the 
force of a reaction the passions assert themselves violently. 
Happiness is wildly sought, pleasure greedily seized, under a per- 
fectly genuine temporary conviction that good and evil are fictions, 
so far as they profess to mean more than personal joy, of the means 
of obtaining which last each person may best judge for himself. A 
character, however, which thus becomes reckless, or even vicious, 80 
to speak upon conviction, and which showed no rebellious symptoms 
so long as a religious, philosophical, or any received standard of 
conduct remained unimpaired, is in no danger whaiever of becoming 
permanently selfish, Its conscientiousness will not allow it to do so. 
An infinity of suffering and effort may be required of it in its slow 
return through the devastation its outbreak has made, to walk once 
more, even though blindly, in the old paths, or so far in them as 
they tally with the ineradicable sympathetic tendencies of such a 
character. But more or less tardily such a return is assured. Such 
a temporary lapse, however, occurring in perhaps thousands of iso- 
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lated lives, in just the very section of society upon whose word, 
whose influence, and whose example, the rest depend for their rule of 
life, may—must produce a more or less wide-spread disturbance of 
moral opinion, looking for the time like an anarchy of principle. 
But though such may come, it will not stay: it shall work its own 
cure, and issue finally in a reformed moral order—an order, I confid- 
ently believe, in which equity shall be counted supreme among the 
virtues, and in which personal sincerity and self-restraint, covering 
as these do the whole area of men’s conduct, shall be recognised as 
equity’s twin manifestations.’”’ (pp. 602-3.) 

From this passage it is clear that though Miss Bevington 
formally ignores the point, she really accepts the logic of her 
own theory of morality, and that in accepting it, she is at least 
not unconscious of one most important and inevitable line of 
divergence between the Christian morality and the Positivist 
morality, a divergence which must affect, sooner or later, the very 
heart of moral feeling. The morality which represents merely 
tendencies engendered by the sum-total of conduct-conditions 
favourable to human life, human society, and the produc- 
tion of a “ survivable posterity,” is not, and cannot be, a 
mysterious imperative, the due submission to which is followed 
by ineffable peace, the rebellion against it by profound remorse. 
It is, on the contrary, a mere more or less urgent craving, due 
mostly to inherited instincts, and partly to personal experience, 
which, if it fails to carry the conduct with it, will, of course, 
survive in the form of a certain amount of restlessness, just as 
any other mortified tendency of sufficient urgency would do, 
but leaving just as little room for just self-reproach as there is 
when an empty larder compels you to go to bed hungry, or a 
wounded affection or passion frets under its lacerations. If 
the “conduct-conditions” transmitted to you by your an- 
cestors, and fortified by your own experience, are sufficient 
to keep you right, well and good; if not, so much the 
worse; but in the latter case, the fault clearly is not with 
you, but with the insufficiency of the tendencies transmitted to 
you. Miss Bevington sees this, and to this is due the calmness 
with which she assures us that if the only cause of a sin is the 
sudden collapse of an erroneous intellectual belief on which you 
had rested too much before, the sinner is quite certain to come 
round again, and to answer to the real springs of his conscience 
as steadily as before. She rests this conviction, of course, simply 
on the view on which she insists so often,—that the religious and 
spiritual sanctions which we assign for our moral feelings are 
not their true cause at all, but at most adventitious aids to 
them; and though when they fail they may cause a temporary 
perturbation of feeling fatal to immediate rectitude, the old 
hereditary tendencies must assert themselves again as surely as 
Spring will bring back leaves to the trees, or its inherent 
stability will right the ship which a merely accidental squall had 
overset. But that implies,—necessarily implies,—that our moral 
equilibrium depends wholly, not on the volition of the present, 
but on the accumulated inheritance of the past; that the power 
of momentary volition is a fiction; that every one’s character 
is really morally, or immorally, stable, and will follow the bias 
of its inherited tendencies and acquired habits. The ship 
that does not right itself after the squall strikes it, is an un- 
seaworthy ship. It is not the squall, but the bad build and 
rotten timbers which wreck it. Conscience, on Miss Beving- 
ton’s principles, is either a tendency of our nature strong 
enough to assert itself, or else a half-evolved tendency destined to 
teaze without ultimately saving its possessor, who will inevitably 
deteriorate, himself, and if he leaves a posterity at all, leave one 
less likely to survive. Naturally, then, the important point in 
connection with moral failure is simply this,—whether it is due 
to causes likely to gain, or likely to lose, ground in the nature of 
him who suffers it. If the former, the case is hopeless; it can- 
not be, in Miss Bevington’s mind, any collapse of spiritual 
faith or righteous will which caused it; it must be the weakness 
of the only true springs of right conduct, i.e., the inherited ten- 
dencies identifying the needs and wishes of the individual with 
the needs and wishes of his race. If the latter, then the fall is of 
no consequence,—the true stability of the moral character will 
soon reassert itself, and the consequence of the momentary 
yielding to a fitful and momentary shock, will soon be cancelled 
and disappear. In fact, the word “sin” has no proper mean- 
ing, on such a view. He who has not inherited the proper 
conditions urging him to rectitude, is not responsible for what 
he did not cause. And he who did inherit them, but succumbed 
to a purely casual combination of unfortunate conditions, will 
swing back into his virtuous habits, and swing back, not, indeed, 
without regret, but certainly without remorse; for it is regret, 





: ° Pe. 
and not remorse, with which we contemplat 
which we could not have prevented. ae Catastrophe 
Is it not obvious to Miss Bevington how enormons adi 

between the Christian and the Positivist morality this : 
itself implies ? To the Christian, when the will yields ° 
evil which he believed that it had full power to resist, eae 
and can be no confidence that it will not Yield again, for , 
second fall is always easier than the first. To the Positiy; . 
the other hand, as the issue depends, not on the will, but on the 
strength of old and deep-rooted tendencies, which mugg reassert 
themselves if they be old enough and deep-rooted enough, it j 
a mere problem in moral dynamics, the solution of which ile 
lutely determinate beforehand, though upon it depends whether 
the subject of it belongs to the improving class, who will trans 
mit a “survivable posterity,” or to the deteriorating ' 
which is to be improved away. How is it possible, with such 
theory, that the old type of moral emotions can remain at all? 
To the believer in such a theory, remorse becomes a fully 
indignation an injustice, and repentance a mistake, Whit 
Christians call repentanc, is to the Positivist the mere pp. 
assertion of the inherent stability of implanted instinct; 
after their temporary defeat by an accidental conjunction ¢ 
unfavourable influences,—like the devastation caused by a 
completely exceptional spring-tide, which is not likely to 
repeat itself for decades, or even centuries. The earth, hoy. 
ever, does not repent of her devastating spring-tides. It ig id} 
to suppose that, with such a theory, the results of Christian 
and Positivist moral feeling are likely to run parallel. They 
will diverge from the very first, and run wider and wide 
of each other every year. Miss Bevington herself indicates 
this, when she speaks of equity as, in her belief, destingj 
to be “supreme among the virtues.” Equity is a great 
virtue, but it is one which, more than any other, depends 
on wide knowledge and large sympathies. No wonder that 
the sociological view of morality wishes to make it supreme, 
To the Christian, the love of God, and the humility, the 
craving for purity, which that love involves, must always 
be the first condition even of a true equity; while we shouli 
suppose that to the Positivist, a great part of all we refer to 
when we speak thus, will be classed among “those pseudo- 
virtuous acts and forbearances,” the explosion of which with 
the explosion of Christianity “it would be idle to deny.” -We 
quite agree. But then we think it also idle to deny that with 
Christianity, the Christian morality will disappear also, ani 
scarcely less rapidly and fatally than the faith itself. 





A GOSSIP ABOUT GOETHE, IN HIS BIRTHPLACE. 
HE hundred and thirtieth anniversary of Goethe's birth- 
day was kept, as usual, on August 28th of this year, The 
inhabitants and visitors in Frankfort are still enthusiastic in 
their demonstrations. The girls and young men bring bouquets 
and crowns of flowers, with which they smother the birth-room; 
and those who have portraits of Goethe, or of any one connectel 
with his life, send them to be exhibited in the shrine where 
the worshippers flock on the birthday. This shrine is a solil, 
substantial, and considering the times in which it was built 
spacious citizen’s house. It is now nearly empty of furnitar, 
and is used for no other purpose than as a show, except one ot 
two rooms inhabited by the showman. You enter through @ 
turn-stile in the hall, and pay a marck for the sight. The otly 
part which is artistically attractive is the balustrade of the 
staircase up to the second landing. This is of beautifully 
wrought iron, made at the time Goethe’s father took the house; 
and the centre of each design is a monogram of his two parents 
names. On the landings are several casts from busts ¢f 
Goethe’s more celebrated friends, and the rooms are hung with 
pictures and portraits. These last, and a few relics of his lady- 
loves, form the chief interest of the show. There were malj 
portraits of Goethe lent for this year’s birthday. Two we 
original oil paintings, the others engravings and photographs 
from pictures in different parts of the world. Young Goethe, 
painted in profile, small-sized, holding out at arm’s lengths 
silhouette portrait of a young lady, “ wahrscheinlich Carlotta, 
as you are told by the showman of the house, is m0 
characteristic as a specimen of the faults of German # 
than suggestive of the appearance of a master-poet. 
sentimental enthusiasm shining out of the gaze of the 
neatly-dressed young man towards the prosaic little black 
profile would imply a joke to most minds, but the Germ 
who painted it was evidently quite in earnest, sentimentally 
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with this treatment of his subject. He has accentuated 

the points which in theory are considered a ‘belonging to 
peanty, fulfilling the old-fashioned notion of “regular fea- 
” 'The nose he has lengthened and made enormous, the 
: large and starting, the eye-lashes very hard and long. 

Nothing suggestive of Goethe’s mind can be gathered from it. 

It is but the framework of a face, showing none of the subtle 

qorkings of the mind upon the features or the lines, only a 

saperadded sentimentalism towards the black silhouette. The 

other portrait in oils is life-sized, and has not even the 
merit of being funny. The engravings and photographs of the 
qell-known portraits, especially the photograph of the picture in 

St. Petersburg, are interesting and suggestive, but all are more 

or less prosaic. We pass on to his parents’ portraits, which are 

both of them characteristic of what we know of their characters. 

Much likeness to Goethe is to be traced in the mother’s 

countenance. To her he owed the larger sides of his nature and 

mind, and the elasticity, the lovingness, and the loveableness of 
histemperament ; to his father, he owed the “ methodisch ” love 
of order and self-government. There is a twinkle in Frau 

Goethe’s eye, denoting an appreciation of fun; and in the whole 

face there is fine, large modelling and a cheerful expression, 

happy in a sense of power ; and also there are the indications of 

a nature wide in its sympathies and genial in its warmth. Herr 

Goethe’s portrait is that of a prim person, rather anxious, with, 

perhaps, more desire for power than ability to obtain it. After the 

nts’ portraits, we are shown the relics of Goethe’s romances. 

A little silk jacket, with bunches of lavender-flowers stamped 

onit,and pinked frills round the edge, stands for poor little 

Fredericka. She was too insignificant a person to have left a 

portrait behind her, in the days before photography. Of Car- 

lotta, immortalised by being the heroine of “ Werther,” we have 
the engraving from a portrait, and a fanciful picture of the 
scene when Goethe first saw her, cutting bread-and-butter for 
the children before going to the dance. However much the 
sentiment of this may denote Carlotta’s virtue in having per- 
formed her duty before taking her pleasure, there is a wild 
revelry about the scene in this print which shows in the artist a 
want of the sense of order and decorum proper to such occasions 
which we hope the perfect Carlotta did not share. Her real por- 
trait, however, is interesting. It is taken full-face, with the 
hair turned up over cushions. The eyes are sleepy, and rather 
Japanese in shape ; the upper lip rather long, but delicately eut ; 
and the whole face is sweet and refined in expression, but not, 
heroic. Of “ Lili” there is a portrait profile, which looks as 
if it might have been like. It is a pretty mignonne head, 
ona long, slender throat. There is a little pertness perhaps in 
the nez retroussé and the pose of the head, but it is bird-like and 
delicate, and, like Carlotta, refined, though not heroic. Both 
these and also Fredericka, from the description we hear of her 
must have been “scharmante miidchen.” Of the Frau von 
Stein, unfortunately, no real portrait was exhibited, only an 
engraving from a picture of the theatricals at the court of 
Weimar in which Goethe acted, and where Frau von Stein is 
represented holding out, with a gushing enthusiasm, a wreath of 
laurels towards him. Both are palpably conventional portraits. 
Schiller says, writing to his friend Kérner about the Frau von 
Stein:—“ Beautiful she can never have been, but her counten- 
ance has a soft earnestness, and a quite peculiar openness.” 
Schiller may have taken a somewhat solemn view of the 
hecessary requisitions for beauty, but it is evident from all the 
descriptions and from her portrait that the Frau von Stein 
possessed no beauty which, in itself, was overpowering; that 
she, together with Fredericka, Lili, and Carlotta, possessed a 
charm which fascinated Goethe independently of regularity of 
feature. Unfortunately, there was no picture of Christiana, 
nor of the later loves, and, other visitors arriving, we were left 
at peace and required to look at nothing more, but to wander 
mt the rooms and let them impress us with thoughts of 
oethe, 

Surrounded by the walls of the house where he was 
born, and where he lived before he was a great intellectual 
power, surrounded by these portraits of himself and those 
who specially cared for him and whom he thought he 
cared for, by the evidences of the enthusiasm he still 
creates in the minds of his countrymen and women, and 
haunted by that interesting book, “ Goethe’s Life,” written 
by our own countryman, who, since the last Goethe 
birthday, has passed away, we feel more vividly the im- 
Pression of what Goethe was as a man than what he was as 





an author. A German near us exclaims enthusiastically,“ Wie 
ein Apollo!” as he looks at Goethe's portrait, and we smile,— 
we do not quite know why, but feel there is something comical 
in the comparison. An Apollo with a double chin, and with 
strong materialistic indications about the lines of the mouth ! 

A very German Apollo in fact, was Goethe, very handsome, 
doubtless, but an Apollo whose sentiments were governed by 
his reason, and what he considered was due to his self-culture 
and development; whose romances were more or less play, to 
be begun and ended according as he willed them to begin or 
end, but whose lasting liaison, ending in marriage, sprang from 
feelings of the earth, earthy; an Apollo who could so little 
understand the vagaries of a jealous woman, the vagaries 
of a temperament that was not entirely governed by 
reason, that when Frau von Stein would not be- 
have herself amiably when she felt herself replaced in his 
warmest affections by Christiana, he writes quite solemnly, and 
with no idea of insulting her, that he fears she has gone back to 
the bad habit of drinking too much coffee, which she had left 
off from love of him. Is it possible that a man should be so 
great a poet and have so little sense of humour, so little 
imagination of one kind? We feel it was possible, and only 
possible, because Goethe was a German, and of all Germans, the 
most typically German. We are constantly hearing and saying 
that Germans are so sentimental. Their sentimentality is 
obvious, at times obtrusive, but it is, nevertheless, we think, 
quite outside the strongest side of their nature. Perhaps it is 
because they are really thorough-going materialists that their 
ideal is to be romantic. On the same principle that we see those 
who lead the hardest intellectual lives turning to the simplest 
games for recreation, so the most reasonable, the most exact 
minds, will enjoy the most romantic games of sentiment as play. 
As we look at the relics of Goethe’s games in this line, a 
the little silk jacket preserved under the glass-case, be- 
cause the heart over which it was worn beat so warmly 
for one who, though he excited the warmth, could leave her 
when, as he himself says, it almost cost her her life,—when 
we think of this fresh, budding life that was sppilt by 
the “greatest intellectual power of our age,” we cannot 
help rather despising, and certainly hating, the  self- 
culture and pomposities which were so baneful to her interests. 
Particularly are we provoked when we read how comfortable 
Goethe felt about it after revisiting her, and realising how he had 
spoilt her life. He describes his visit and his contentment in a 
letter to the same lady to whom he afterwards attributes an excess 
in coffee-drinking as the explanation of her annoyance at the game 
with her being over. He says :—“ On the 25th I rode towards 
Sesenheim, and there found the family as I had left it eight 
years ago. 1 was welcomed in the most friendly manner. The 
second daughter loved me in those days better than I deserved, 
and more than others to whom I had given so much passion 
and faith. I was forced to leave her, at a moment when it nearly 
cost her her life; she passed lightly over that episode, to tell me 
what traces still remained of the old illness, and behaved with 
such exquisite delicacy and generosity from the moment that I 
stood before her unexpected on the threshold, that I felt quite 
relieved, I must do her the justice to say that she made not 
the slightest attempt to rekindle in my bosom the embers 
Ms sore 6 I stayed the night there, and departed 
at dawn, leaving behind me friendly faces; so that 
I can now think once more of this corner of the world 
with comfort, and know that they are at peace with me.” 
“ Lili” we have naturally less compassion for. Besides being a 
coquette, she was a smarter, more prosperous, young lady, 
Moreover, she married, and the closing scene with Goethe was 
over her baby, as he describes in another letter to Frau von 
Stein :—* In the afternoon I called on Lili, and found the lovely 
grasaffen with a baby of seven weeks old, her mother standing 
by. ‘There also I was received with admiration and pleasure. 
I made many inquiries, and to my great delight found the good 
creature happily married. Her husband, from what I could 
learn, seems a worthy, sensible fellow, rich, well-placed in the 
world ; in short, she has everything she needs. Supped with 
Lili, and went away in the moonlight. The sweet emotions 
which accompanied me I cannot describe.” The story of * Lili,” 
whom, in his autobiography, he says he loved more than any 
other woman—* she was the first, and I can also add she is 
the last, I truly loved”—shows more than any other what 
he meant by loving. The moment the obstacles prevent ng 
his marriage with Lili were removed, from that moment 
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he dreaded it! Why? Because he was perfectly true and | spoke of her tenderly, and I know, on unexceptionable authorit 
real, he had far too great a mind to stand being | that when there was anything appetising brought to table which 


bored by pretences, and knowing where the reality of 
his feelings stopped, he would not involve his life by any 
action which would have entailed an unwise strain upon his 
affections, which strain would have led to unhappiness to 
others, as well as to himself. He was right so far, and he 
was wise, but in this side of his nature he was small. Charm- 
ing girls made vivid impressions on his very impressionable 
nature, but he always knew that his heart of hearts, the part of 
human nature which makes action imperative, was free. He 
was more in love with the feeling of being in love than with the 
objects that inspired the feeling. Possibly, according to his 
lights, he was not selfish, though his love-episodes lead so 
much to this conclusion. At all events, his apparent se!fish- 
ness in action was not an end in itself,—it was the means 
towards an end he conscientiously thought desirable for others, 
as well as for himself. He was comfort-loving for others, as 
well as for himself. In one period of his life, we find him trying 
daily to spend less upon himself, that he may have more to 
give to others. Early in life we find him enjoying Spinoza with 
supreme satisfaction, and saying, “ But what especially riveted 
me to him, was the boundless disinterestedness which shone 
forth in every sentence. That wonderful sentiment, ‘He who 
truly loves God must not require God to love him in return,’ 
filled my mind. To be disinterested in everything, but most of 
all in love and friendship, was my highest desire, my maxim, my 
practice, so that that saucy speech of Philena’s, ‘ If I love thee, 
what is that to thee ?’ was spoken right out of my heart.” We 
find him in later years generously grateful, disinterested, and 
gently tolerant in his conduct towards Christiana. These can- 
not have been the feelings nor the actions of a mere egotist. As 
an artist, the picture of his life is a brilliant picture. There isa 
sustained power, an elasticity, an ever-spontaneous growth to 
the end, which made him virtually a younger man at eighty 
than most men are at forty, but there is a want in the picture,— 
the want there is in the picture of the German nation. Nature 
seems to have said to Goethe, “I have given you so much, 
and such a faculty for self-development and self-government ; 
you must now manage yourself. I cannot, in fairness to the rest 
of the world, help you any more.” 

And nature did not give him the faculty of worshipping any 
man or woman, or anything outside himself with his whole 
strength; and without this faculty of worshipping, lives must 
always be incomplete, must always miss the highest greatness. 
Goethe’s mind was a grand, first-rate machine; the powers 
that put it into motion proceeded from the the heart and brain, 
but very little soul went to the propelling of it. His own intel- 
lectual light was his hero, and what of clenching completeness 
is wanting in his actions and feelings, was caused, we think, by 
the want of a light recognised as above himself towards which 
his soul could yearn. There were no ghosts about his life; 
there are no ghosts about the lives of the many Germans he 
has educated, and who are almost too reasonable to need a 
religion. And Goethe was too reasonable really to love. Mr. 
Lewes says :— He knew little of the exquisite companionship 
of two souls striving in emulous spirit of loving rivalry to 
become better, to become wiser, teaching each other to soar. 
He knew little of this; and the kiss he feared to press upon the 
loving lips of Fredericka—the life of sympathy he refused to 
share with her—are wanting to the greatness of his works,” 
and we may add, to the greatness of his life. 

But we cannot leave his old home with his shortcomings 
uppermost. Though his nature was incomplete on one side, it 
was never capable of anything small,.ignoble, or petty. When 
he “loved and rode away,” he was as kind and considerate, 
barring the riding away, as when he was delighting in the pre- 
sence of those who fascinated him. This kindness, it is true, 
may have been enhanced by the gratitude he felt towards those 
who had afforded him situations for his poems and dramas, 
as an artist will feel grateful to the beauty that has given him 
the inspiration for his picture. Still, gratitude is always some- 
thing. We must conclude by a sentence from Mr. Lewes, which 
has in it the characteristics of this kind of thoughtfulness, and 
also of the materialism of the German Apollo :—“ The heart of 
the Frau von Stein had no memory but for its wounds. She 
spoke with petty malice of the ‘low person’ who had usurped 
her place, rejected Goethe’s friendship, affected to pity him, and 
circulated gossip about his beloved. They were forced to meet, 
but they met no longer as before. To the last, he thought and 





he thought would please her, he often said, ‘ Send some of this 
the Frau von Stein.” ® 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—In your issue of the 4th inst., commenting on the recent 
speech of the Bishop of Manchester at the Social Scien 
Congress, with reference to workmen’s dwellings, you observe 
that “the cure of this evil [i.e., ill-constructed and u 
houses }, which now prevails in all cities, seems impossible, unleg 
Englishmen abandon their habit of living in separate honses, 
Good houses, twenty feet high, cannot be built of brick at th 
price which workmen can reasonably afford to pay, and as the 
cities grow, building tends always to become worse.” Pep. 
haps you will allow me to describe, as shortly as possible, » 
novel system of cottage-building, designed and executed by Mr, 
John Ellis, at Seacombe, Cheshire, which offers to the worki 
man a well built, well ventilated, and convenient dwelling at, 
moderate rent, yet one which represents a handsome retum m 
the outlay. 

Mr. Ellis’s cottages are built in detached hexagonal blocks, 
each house forming one segment of the hexagon, and having a 
separate entrance. <A central shaft, containing flues for each 
house, secures economy of heat and fuel, and affords an equable 
temperature throughout the several rooms. Mr. Ellis utilises 
this centralisation of heat in providing an ingenious but simple 
method of ventilation, the continuous current of the main shaft 
carrying off the vitiated air, and making smoky rooms an im. 
possibility. Fresh, warmed air is admitted from a flue in the 
chimney-breast, which prevents draughts, as well as the smoke 
nuisance. The erections are twostoreys high; the ground-floor 
contains living room and scullery, the first and second floors 
each provide one large or two small bed-rooms. The shape of 
the rooms might be objected to, but this is in a great measure 
overcome by placing cupboards at the angles next to the fire. 
place or central shaft, so that the want of symmetry is hanily 
noticed. 

Mr. Ellis has satisfactorily proved that by systematically 
arranging these blocks face to face, with a proper interval for 
front garden and roadway, he is able to economise building 
area, while providing more breathing-space to each house than 
can be offered by building a similar class of house in rows in 
the ordinary way. By dispensing with the obnoxious back- 
yard and passage, with their objectionable accompaniments of 
litter, dirt, and bad smells, extra room is gained in front for the 
garden. In construction, the expenses of numerous chimney- 
stacks, lead flushings, and outside walls ars greatly lessened. 
The drains are placed outside the buildings, thus preventing the 
escape of noxious effluvia into the house, while offering easy 
means of access for repairs. A double ash-pit and closet is 
built as an excrescence at each angle of the hexagon. 

To enter further into the advantages of this reform in cottage- 
building would be to trespass on your space. I merely add 
that among them may be counted a freer circulation of outside 
air, which must be purer, as the vitiated air escapes at a higher 
level than from the ordinary chimney ; more light and sunshine, 
a maximum of both being obtainable by the isolation of every 
six houses ; a saving in road-making, and in the space absorbed 
by roads and footpaths, thereby giving more garden accom- 
modation. 

The economy effected by Mr. Ellis in the building of these 
dwellings has enabled him to devote more time, attention, and 
money to their careful construction. At a rent of 6s. per week, 
covering water and all other rates, the dock-labourer # 
common sailor of Liverpool and Birkenhead finds himself pro 
vided with a clean, healthy, cheerful home. Mr. Ellis insists 00 
the gardens being kept tidy, and he finds them a check on™ 
dividual slovenliness, the whole colony having a common inter 
est in keeping the fronts clean and respectable. The houses are 
much sought after, being generally let before they are com 
pleted. The appearance of a group of these cottages, st! 
rounded by their neat gardens and asphalt roadways, 
novel, is a decided improvement on the dismal monotony of the 
ordinary artisans’ dwellings in our towns, and testifies to the 
thrift and prosperity which attend a successful attempt tom 
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+ 2 practical way the social and physical conditions of 
owe eking-classee.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. L. 





THE CONTINUANCE OF DEPRESSION. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
+, —There is much in your article on “The Continuance of 
= ion” which will recommend it to business men, but I 
think you have overlooked the important effect which American 
rosperity is having, and willin an increasing degree continue 
Z have, on our various industries. For one thing, we hear less 
now of the competition of Americans in foreign trade, and we 
see that in certain articles imported into this country—leather, 
for instance—our manufacturers are less weighted by American 
imports than they were, and that their trade is steadily 
improving. These are minor issues _in_ presence of the 
important fact that our cousins are beginning to take in pay- 
ment for the food they send us that which we can best give 
them,—our manufactures ; and though it is probable that the 
present speculation in metals will be followed by a sharp re- 
action, it seems reasonable to conclude that we are on the eve of 
amore general demand from America for our products. I may 
mention one industry, which you describe among others as 
showing no signs of improvement,—tin-mining ; but in reality 
it has been largely benefited by an increased American demand, 
and prices of tin are fifty per cent. higher than they were in 
November last. No doubt some of the advance is due to specu- 
lation, but apart from this, there is solid improvement, resting 
on sound grounds. Without wishing to exaggerate these 
favourable features, they must be admitted to be already largely 
modifying the depression, both by the facts themselves and, 
what is hardly of less importance, by their influence on opinion. 

If it were not too great an intrusion on your space, I would 
like to have said a word on the sort of compensation which our 
manufacturers will find in foreign markets to the Protectionist 
policy of Germany, and the coasequent increased cost of German 
manufactures. 

That we shall have a hard winter, none can doubt; but I 
venture to think that we are not without some hopeful signs of 
alleviation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Great St. Helen’s, October 8th. Wma. Apamson. 





CREMATION IN JAPAN. 
(To Tas Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

Sm,—In a notice of Bishop Fraser’s address at the opening of 
the Social Science Congress at Manchester, in the Spectator of 
October 4th, it is said,— He will find, on inquiry, that the expense 
of really destroying a body is too great.” A few months ago 
I visited the cremation-ground at Meguro, Tékeigé, with the 
interpreter to the Governor of Tékeigé, who gave me every 
information on the subject of cremation, as now practised in 
Japan. The building is of plaster, with an earthen floor, 
with stone supports for bodies. The chimneys are wide, 
and are carried to a considerable height, and there is 
no escape of disagreeable effluvium over the neighbour- 
hood. The bodies, in the ordinary wooden chests which are 
used for burial, are placed upon piles of faggots at eight p.m., and 
are totally consumed by six a.m. The relations are admitted 
early in the morning, and the ashes are collected and placed in 
ums. The scale of charges is 3s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 15s., 20s., the 
process in each case being the same, the only difference being 
that the highest charge ensures a solitary chamber; while for 
the lowest, the corpse may be consumed in company with five 
others, each, of course, occupying a separate stone platform. 

The Governor of Tdkeigd subsequently supplied me with a 
paper giving some reasons for the withdrawal of the prohibition 
of cremation, among which are the expense of urban interments, 
the danger to the health of the living, and the increasing diffi- 
culty of finding room for the dead in the neighbourhood of large 
cities. On the day on which I visited Meguro, out of twelve 
bodies which were awaiting cremation, ten were of persons of 
the poorest class. Cremation is the general rule in the Monto 
sect of the Buddhists, the most enlightened and spiritual 
among the sects into which Japanese Buddhism has broken up, 
and one which holds the immortality of the soul as one of the 
leading articles of its creed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Monor House, Oban, October 14th. IsaBetta L. Birp. 

(The prices of faggots in Japan and England differ—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








THE REASON OF BIRDS. 
(To rue Eptror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—May I tell you a few facts, to prove that birds can be, 
like their human friends, both reasonable and unreasonable ? 
1. Several years ago a pair of my canaries built; while the hen 
was sitting, the weather became intensely hot. She drooped, and 
I began to fear that she would not be strong enough to hatch 
the eggs. I watched the birds closely, and soon found that the 
cock was a devoted nurse. He bathed in the fresh cold water I 
supplied every morning, then went to the edge of the nest, and 
the hen buried her head in his breast and was refreshed. With- 
out hands and without a sponge, what more could he have done? 
2. The following spring the same bird was hanging in a window 
with three other canaries, each in a separate cage. I was sitting in 
the room, and heard my little favourite givea peculiarcry. Ilooked 
up, and saw all the birds crouching on their perches, paralysed 
with fright. On going to the window to ascertain the cause of 
their terror, I saw a large balloon passing over the end of the 
street. The birds did not move till it was out of sight, when 
they all gave a chirp of relief. The balloon was only within 
sight of the bird who gave the alarm, and I have no doubt he 
mistook it for a bird of prey. 3. I have a green and a yellow 
canary hanging side by side. They are treated exactly alike, 
and are warm friends. One has often refused to partake of 
some delicacy till the other was supplied with it. One day I 
had five blossoms of dandelion ; I gave three to the green bird, 
two to the yellow one. The latter flew about his cage, singing 
in a shrill voice, and showed unmistakable signs of anger. 
Guessing the cause, I took away one of the three flowers, when 
both birds settled down quietly to enjoy their feast.—I am, 
Sir, &c., K, H. 


EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to point out a misprint in 
your review, October 11th, of the above-named book ? In your 
extract from it, you make Euclid say, “ There are two defects 
+ inte ws allowed to exist in my Manual...... The first 
concerns my arrangement of Problems and Theorems; the 
second, my treatment of Parallels.” The word “allowed” should 
be “ alleged.” The difference looks trivial, but it is of vital 
importance, considering that so far from “ allowing” Euclid’s 
treatment of Parallels to be a defect, I have devoted the greater 
part of the book to a defence of that treatment, in opposition to 
those who “ allege” it to be a defect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Christ Church, Ouford. Cuaries L. Dopeson, 





THE SCOTCH “FLEES.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—’Tis but a small matter, yet even flies don’t like to be mis- 
taken for fleas. You quote the old Scotch proverb, “ Let that 
flee stick i’ the wa,” with “ flea” instead of “ flee.” “Flea” in 
Scotch is “flech,” with a strong guttural, preserving the 
original guttural of the A.S. “fleah.” “ Flee” is good Scotch 
for “ fly.”—I am, Sir, &c., - BLUEBOTTLE. 


BOOKS. 


——_—. 
MR. ROW ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES.* 
As we did not notice this very able book on its first appearance, 
we are glad to seize the occasion of its reaching a second edition 
to give our readers some account of its line of argument, and 
some impression of the force with which it deals with the greatest 
question that can present itself to the mind of man. 

Mr. Row is persuaded that it is a great mistake, in an age 
widely separated from that of the first proclamation of 
Christianity, to base the claim of Christian teaching to 
a supernatural origin, in the first instance, on the phy- 
sical miracles with which its early history is so closely 
associated. He points out with great force that whatever the 
evidential force of miracles might have been to those who beheld 
them,—and even with those first disciples, we know that the 
signs and wonders of the Christian teachers were not the most 
potent among the causes of faith,—the evidence of these must 
necessarily be weaker for men who live in an age remote from 
their occurrence, and requires to be supported and confirmed 
by other and more spiritual notes of superhuman origin, instead 


* Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to Modern Thought, Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1877. By the Rev. O. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's Cat . 
Second Edition. London: Frederick Norgate. 
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of justifying us in resting on them the whole weight of our 
conviction. Accordingly he opens his book with a very able 
demonstration that we have, sooner or later, the same means of 
judging what is clearly beyond the conditions of purely human 
causation, in relation to moral origination, that we have iu relation 
to physical origination ; and he points out that while in relation to 
isolated events removed from us by many centuries, the evidence 
of superhuman origin must necessarily diminish with the lapse 
of time, our means of judging what is and what is not within 
the natural reach of man’s moral force, in relation to a permanent 
moral influence, often increase rapidly with the accumulating 
records of history, and will give us, for instance, a much 
better means of judging whether such a spiritual force as that 
exerted by the life of Christ is, or is not, within the range of 
the highest moral powers of simple humanity, than the first 
disciples of Christ had at their disposal. The relative power of 
Christianity as a moral phenomenon, in comparison with other 
moral phenomena of a like kind, was almost entirely beyond 
the appreciation of the first ages. They were too near it,—were, 
in fact, a part of it,—and had nothing similar with which to 
compare it. We have had eighteen centuries of its history by 
which to measure its vitality, and we have before us, in the 
histories of the great rival religious foundations, other compar- 
able phenomena which, if not similar, are different only be- 
cause they contain so much less that subdues human nature, and 
so much more that illustrates its inherent faults and weakness. 
Mr. Row, perhaps, hardly concentrates sufficiently this part of 
hisargument. He points out the unique characteristics of Christi- 
anity, but in a form somewhat too discursive and scattered for 
the most effective delineation. But the chief points are these : 
—What is superhuman will show itself by achieving a victory 
over the most constraining of the conditions of race, time, and 
place, while utilising to the full all that serves the highest pur- 
poses to which those conditions can be made subservient. 
Christ, as Mr. Row shows, did this after a manner otherwise 
utterly inconceivable by man. He took the Jewish idea of a 
Messiah, and more than fulfilled it, while moulding it to a wholly 
new and unexpected form. He accepted the idea of an eternal 
Kingdom, but totally transformed it, so that it was com- 
patible with submission to the better laws of human kingdoms. 
He accepted the prophetic picture of a suffering and atoning 
Israel, of a lamb slain for the sins of others, and yet combined 
it perfectly with the grandeur of a spiritual and invisible 
throne. He gave to the Jewish anticipations of a coming 
prophet greater than Moses, a perfectly original turn, when 
he made himself the living centre of the new revelation, when 
he exchanged the prophetic formula, “Thus saith the Lord,” for 
the “I say unto you”’ of the New Testament, and made love to 
himself and life in himself the very heart of the new faith. No 
other religious teaching has ever done this, or even conceived 
the possibility of doing it. Buddha and Mahommed made their 
teaching the essence of their work. Christ made his own life 
the essence of his teaching. And yet he dwelt on the shortness 
of that life, on the shameful death that was to end it, and on 
the invisible presence by which alone in the future, after a brief 
interval of renewed intercourse with a few, the inspirations of 
that life were to be enforced. As Mr. Row points out, no con- 
ception,—if it had been human,—could have been wilder than 
this of founding an everlasting spiritual kingdom on the basis 
of two or three years’ life amongst a few ignorant disciples in 
an obscure corner of the world, accompanied with a number of 
promises (of which a mere man had no more means of procuring 
the performance than he had of ruling the courses of the stars), 
that the meaning and power of this life should be brought 
home, by the aid of superhuman gifts, to all future genera- 
tions willing to listen to the missionaries of its story. Yet we 
have evidence far beyond that accessible to the early ages of 
Christianity that these utterly wild, if merely human, guesses at 
the secrets of time were to a marvellous extent fulfilled, in other 
words evidence that the moral power revealed in Christ was, in 
the fullest sense, superhuman, such, that is, as no other being in 
the history of the world has ever cither exerted, or even seemed in 
any degree likely to exert. We cannot speak too highly of the 
second Supplement to the fourth lecture, that in which Mr. 
Row discusses the Messianic elements of the Old Testament, and 
shows them to be inadequate as a model to ideologists for the 
delineation of the Christ of the New Testament. For our own 
parts, the proof of that particular thesis is not exactly the use 
to which we’should have applied the reasoning of this supple- 
ment, The notion of the delineation of Christ in the Gospels being 
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a merely ideal literary composition at all, seems to us so 


absurd, that we do not believe it has ever really influenced ag} 
sound judgment. But for the purpose of showing that Jesus of 
Nazareth, if a mere man of spiritual genius, without superhuman 
powers, could not have gathered from those Messianic ele. 
ments of the Old Testament the necessary hints for the origination 
of his own career, the supplement is invaluable. We heartily 
agree with Mr. Row that no one who does not first feel profoundly 
the wonder and awe which our Lord’s spiritual careeris calculated 
to inspire in any sound mind, will ever be disposed to weigh 
carefully the evidence for the physically supernatural ¢p. 
ments of that career. You must feel the awe which the 
miracle of his life inspires, before you can see the appropriate. 
ness of the framework of miracle in which that life ig set, 
And this is the great merit of Mr. Row’s work, that it puts this 
spiritual and moral wonder in the foreground of the Picture, 
and then weighs calmly the claims of the physically super. 
human, in its harmony with, and subordination to, the great 
wonder of the superhuman moral achievement which the writer 
has depicted. Thus, and thus only, can Christianity be set forth 
in its true claim to the belief of the present age. 

But this, though the central, is very far indeed from the only 
merit of Mr. Row’s book. For he shows throughout, the same 
sense of the true proportions between the different parts of his 
case,—knows what to lay stress on, what not to lay stress on; 
what is of the first importance, what of secondary importance 
and what of no importance at all. Thus, in dealing with the 
physically superhuman in Christ’s life, he properly takes the 
resurrection as the main point of his case, shows how impossible 
it was that Christianity could have had the career it had, if 
this resurrection had not been profoundly believed by the whole 
Christian Church, from within two or three days of the Cruci- 
fixion; and not only the resurrection, but the fact that 
new iustructions were delivered by the risen Christ after 
his resurrection, whereby the whole life of the Apostles was 
moulded afresh to new conditions, and the form of the energy 
of the Church was recast. Mr. Row justly insists on the point 
that a mere appearance of the risen Christ is not all that is im- 
plied in the Epistlés of St. Paul, any more than it is all that is 
stated in the Acts of the Apostles. As the Acts of the Apostles 
state that Christ, before he was taken up, gave “command- 
ments to the Apostles whom he had chosen, to whom also he 
showed himself after his passion by many infallible proofs, 
being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God,” and that he told them ex- 
pressly at the same time, in answer to their questioning 
“ whether he would at this time restore the kingdom to Israel,” 
that it was not for them to know the times or the seasons, which 
the Father had kept in his own power,—so the Epistles of 
St. Paul prove that St. Paul, after special communication on 
the subject with St. Peter and the other Apostles at Jerusalem, 
had ascertained that, in the belief of the primitive Church, 
Christ, after his resurrection, had had two interviews with the 
whole Apostolic body, as well as separate interviews with Peter 
and James, and one at least with a large body of five hundred 
brethren, most of whom were living at the time he wrote, and 
that the whole preaching of the Church was based on the testi- 
mony it could thus give to Christ’s resurrection. As Mr. Row in- 
sists, this shows that to the early Church the resurrection was not 
believed as men believe in fugitive and mysterious visions, but 
was believed with the full energy and conviction implied in the 
account in the Acts, of repeated and, so to say, business-like 
interviews and questionings taking place between Christ and 
his disciples, both collectively and individually, about which 
it was, to their minds at least, simply impossible to have @ 
doubt. That, it is clear, was the conviction which St. Paul 
had derived directly from the Apostles, no less than the 
conviction which the author of “'The Acts of the Apostles” had 
derived from his own sources of information. Now, of course, 
this conviction might have been mistaken; but it is one thing 
to account for the growth of such a conviction as this, and 
quite another thing to account for the growth of a mere impres 
sion that Christ had been seen alive after his crucifixion. 
Theories which might account for the latter, would not account 
for the firm and widely diffused assurance that the interviews 
between the risen Christ and his Apostles had been frequent, 
various in their conditions, and full of important consequences 
to the reorganisation of the Church. And to one who admits 
the existence of the morally superhuman in Christ’s life, this 
new element of the physically superhuman is not a fresh 
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mally, bot Ity, but the diminution of whatever difficulty there was 
Mr. Row, therefore, shows that the belief in the truth 

he resurrection remains, to one who perceives the moral 
of al Christ’s life, the most reasonable interpretation of 
soa ssenele, and with the acceptance of the physical miracle 
of the resurrection, all a priori improbability of other physical 
niracles, of course, utterly disappears. Mr. Row’s discussion 
f the visionary explanation of the resurrection is able, though 
ot the ablest part of the book; while his discussion of the 
view that Christ’s crucifixion did not really end in death, but 
only in a swoon, and that it was a Christ who had never died, 
not one Who had risen from the dead, who inspired his disciples’ 
belief in the resurrection, is to our minds simply fiual. We may 
gid that a very masterly lecture on Inspiration, with the 
, rinciples of which we heartily agree, concludes this remarkable 


.. argument which the book contains is too much of a continu- 
ous whole to make isolated extracts any fair representation of it ; 
bat we will give two passages by way of illustration, not because 
they embody a new observation, but because they put very 
vigorously an observation which is of the utmost importance, 
and one which has been much lost sight of in the criticism of 


the last few years :— 
“Another fact, apparent on the surface of the Gospels, has a 
most important bearing on this question. Of this great char- 
acter [Christ's ] they present us with no formal delineation. Nothing 
jg more common than for ordinary historians to furnish us with 
formal portraitures of the characters of the persons whose 
actions they narrate, and to render them the meed of praise or 
blame. All this is totally wanting in the pages of the Evangelists. 
Not one of them has attempted to depict the character of his 
Master. Yet so conspicuously does ii stand forth in them that it is 
obvious to every reader, and produces a more distinct impression 
than the most elaborate delineation. Of what, then, does it consist ? 
To this question there can be only one answer. It is the result of 
the sum-total of the narratives and discourses which compose our 
Gospels. These, by being simply placed in juxta-position, by their 
combined effect, form the portreiture of the divine Christ. I say that 
this result has been produced }y the simple juxta-position of the 
materials, because the most cursory perusal of the Gospels must con- 
vince every reader that nothing was farther from the intention of 
their anthors than to delineate a character by an artificial arrange- 
ment of its parts. Their obvious aim and purpose was to furnish such 
aselection of the actions and teaching of Jesus Christ as would be 
adequate to teach the great principles of Christianity...... 
The almost entire absence of praise or blame assigned to the 
different agents in the scenes which they depict is a most striking 
feature in the Evangelists. The absence of the expression of any 
personal feeling on the part of the writers seems almost like cold- 
ness. They have not one word in commendation of the absolute 
self-sacrifice manifested in their Master’s life; nor of his unwearied 
labours in doing good; nor of his benevolence, his holiness, or his 
humility; or any one of the striking traits of his character. They 
mast have viewed his death as the most atrocious of murders; yet 
not one word have they uttered for the purpose of heightening the 
effect of his cruel sufferings, or even of drawing our attention to his 
patient endurance. The whole account of the Crucifixion is a re- 
markably matter-of-fact one, in some respects it is even meagre ; 
and not one word is added for the purpose of giving pathos to the scene. 
Equally remarkable is their entire absence of any expression of sur- 
prise or admiration at any miracle which Our Lord performed, and 
the want of dramatic colouring in their relation of them. The 
authors of the Gospels are exclusively occupied with the facts which 
they narrate ; and trusted to them alone to produce the effect which 
they desired. In one word, all four Evangelists write like men who 
are utterly unconscious that they are delineating the greatest char- 
acter in history. It is very remarkable that even with respect to 
the immediate agents in Our Lord’s death there is an absence of de- 
nunciation, the hardest term which they employ being that by 
which they designate Judas as the Traitor, softened in three out of the 
four into the expression, ‘he who delivered him up’ (é wapadidous, 
instead of 6 xpodérns). This absence of remark is not a peculiarity of 
any one of the Evangelists, but alike distinguishes the four. When 
we consider that their attachment to their Master was profound, it 
constitutes a most surprising trait, and is utterly inconsistent with 
the idea that any portion of the delineation has been worked up for 
the purpose of producing effect. Yet it has produced one which has 
utterly distanced the mightiest creations of genius.”’ 


This complete unconsciousness in the Evangelists of the effect 
of what they were doing, and this striking reserve in their 
treatment of facts which must have thrilled their hearts to 
their deepest depths—(it has often been remarked, for in- 
stance, that the martyrdom of the apostle James by Herod is 
told more in the manner in which an Annual Register might 
record it, than in the manner in which a religious com- 
munity commemorates the death of one of its chief leaders) 
—are utterly inconsistent, either with that excitable enthu- 
siasm which is essential to the theory of a purely visionary 
resurrection, or with that tone of controversial comment which 
later traditional retrospects almost necessarily assume, and 
which is, for instance, to some extent visible in the tone of the 
Apocalypse. 





This is by far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some years. 





MISS L. 8S. BEVINGTON’S KEY-NOTES.* 
Tuts volume presents us with a very well-defined example of 
one of the two schools to which most of the young poets, or 
quasi-poets, of the present day belong. There is the “ Art for 
Art’s Sake School,” to whom all creeds are equally indifferent; 
though some of them indie’ te a preference for a revived Pagan- 
ism. And there is the school of the Theorists, often destructive 
Theorists, but filled with a quite passionate earnestness about 
what they believe or disbelieve. Among these latter, 
Miss Bevington will take high place. The most import- 
ant piece in her volume, not only much longer than 
the rest, but of a literary value considerably out of propor- 
tion to its length, is an exposition of the theory, physical 
and moral, of Evolution, which she entitles, “ Unto This Present.” 
If it were nothing else, it would be quite remarkable, as 
a literary tour de force, for the extraordinary ingenuity and 
success with which the writer has reduced to verse that never 
ceases to have a certain smoothness and even harmony, an 
argument bristling, so to speak, with philosophical terms. But 
it is more than this. It is a very eloquent and lucid philoso- 
phical statement, which, we take it, a scientific teacher would 
allow to give a clear and well-defined outline of the theory. 
And if a writer can be clear without sacrificing form, who is to 
object if that form is verse? Still we must maintain, if we are 
to be true to our conception of poetry, that “ Unto This Present” 
is not a poem. That there is poetry in it, and that of a really 
high order, we gladly acknowledge. For instance,— 
“ For, not till earth hid all her fires away, 

And gave but borrowed splendour to the night, 

Knew she of greater glory than her own ; 

And, in her children’s vision, learnt to see the stars,” 
is a very fine illustration, nobly conceived and admirably ex- 
pressed, of what we may call an exhortation to agnosticism. 
But the exhortation itself can be called poetry only by 
courtesy :— 

“Tn thine own piteous, piteous ignorance 

Break not the calm, continuous tale of growth 

Told by the tacit truthfulness of things 

With theory of breach. O petty man! 

Pause with thy rounded story in mistrust 

Of its full-bloom completeness! In the face— 

The awful face—of deep, unfinished Life 

Cast thy neat sketch of things aside awhile ; 

Forget thy need of headings to thy page, 

Or final flourish hinting all is said. 

Learn of thy planet home, man-dazzled man! 

The life of man is not the end of things.” 


The same criticism may be applied with yet greater force to the 


following :— 


“There is a sense in which the universe 
Is pivoted upon a molecule ; 
There is a sense in which eternity 
Hangs on each moment. Read that sense reversed. 
The softest dimple in a baby’s smile 
Springs from the whole of past eternity ; 
‘asked all the sum of things to bring it there, 
And so was only barely possible ; 
Yet ’twas so one and equal with its cause 
*T would need that whole of past eternity 
Cancelled and changed, and every motor force 
And every atom through infinitude 
Set otherwise agoing, to hinder it. 

The future lies potential in the Now ; 
The Necessary is the Possible ; 
The two but differing names for one stiff fact, 
That fact, the being of whatever is.” 


On the other hand, the expression which we have italicised in 
the following,— 
“ Dawn conquered e’en the long primeval night, 
The blackness thinned, and wept itself away,” 
is a play of fancy quite out of keeping with the general style of 
the poem. 

“ Temptation ” is, perhaps, after that of which we have just 
spoken, the most striking piece in the volume. Here is dis- 
cussed, if we are to use a philosophical term, the question of 
Obscurantism. A lover muses to himself,— 


“T would fain be sure that thy goodness 
Is strong and deep, 
More than the mild deception 
Of self asleep ;"’ 


and he debates through some twenty stanzas, some of which are 





* Key-Notes. By L. 8. Bevington. London: U. Kegan Pauland Qo. 1879. 
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somewhat rough, but which make, on the whole, a really fine 
poem, touched here and there with a quite uncommon force. 
The second half of the following stanza contains a very fine 
image :— 
‘Shall I make of my girl a woman, 
Holy and wise, 
Or, leave in the mists of morning 
Her blind, bright eyes ?”’ 
Miss Bevington’s style is seen at its best in this poem, but we are 
not sure whether some of its charm does not lie in what we cannot 
but call its illogical ending. And we feel certain that a 
piece which we like as well as anything, possibly better than 
anything else, in the volume is one in which we can detect no 
arriere-pensée of theory :— 
“ Roses.—(A VILANELLE.) 
“There are roses white, there are roses red, 
Shyly rosy, tenderly white ;— 
Which shall I choose to wreathe my head ? 
Which shall I cull from the garden-bed 
To greet my love on this very night ? 
There are roses white, there are roses red. 
The red should say what I would have said ; 
Ah! how they blush in the evening light ! 
Which shall I choose to wreathe my head ? 
The white are pale as the snow new-spread, 


Pure as young eyes and half as bright : 
There are roses white, there are roses red. 


Roses white, from the heaven dew-fed, 
Roses red for a passion’s plight, 
Which shall I choose to wreathe my head ? 


Summer twilight is almost fled, 

Say, dear love! have I chosen right ? 
There are roses white, there are roses red, 
All twined together to wreathe my head.” 





DR. BRENTANO ON WORKING-CLASS INSURANCE.* 
PROFESSOR BRENTANO, whose last work on the labour question 
was reviewed some weeks ago in the Spectator, has also recently 
published a companion volume, on working-class insurance, 
which, although treating of the subject with especial reference 
to German history and German legislation, fully deserves the 
attention of the English reader. 

The author’s object, he tells us in his preface, is to show that 
on the ground of the existing economical constitution of society, 
and by carrying out its fundamental principles, working-men 
may free themselves from the greatest of the disadvantages 
under which they suffer, namely, the insecurity of their 
existence. Such fundamental principles he finds to be per- 
sonal freedom and legal equality. Every one should be 
free to use at his pleasure all economic forces at his disposal, so 
long as he does not injure the equal rights of others. There 
can be ro special protection for individuals or classes, no con- 
ferring of privileges on some at the cost of others. There is no 
obligation to sell or not to sell any particular commodity. If 
a seller sells his commodity at a price which does not cover the 
cost of production, so much the worse for him. But inasmuch 
as to do so must in the long-run stop production altogether, it 
is a matter of public interest that the price paid for commo- 
dities should cover the cost of production, in order that the com- 
munity at large may always be enabled to find in sufficient 
quantity the commodities it needs. 

Labour is a commodity like any other, with this difference, 
that it is inseparable from the seller’s person. And although 
this fact bears with it peculiar consequences, it is nevertheless 
true that as between grown-up men, the sale of the commodity 
labour is left as free as that of any other. The buyer and seller 
are expected to look after their own interests as best they may. 
The seller, if he can find no sufficient price for his labour in one 
market, is free to carry it to another. And it is equally of 
public interest that the price of labour should cover the cost of 
production. 

Now, the cost of production of a given commodity does not 
consist simply in that of the particular sample, but must include 
that of all failures in the production of the like articles. If I 
buy a pot, the price must cover not only the cost of the pot 
itself, but a proportion of the cost of all pots spoilt in the 
making, or the seller will be damnified, and will end by not 
being able to carry on his business. And in order that there 
may always come to market a sufficient quantity of the com- 
modity labour, the labourer’s wages must not only supply what 














* Die Arbeiterversicherung gemiss der Heutigen Wirtschaftsordnung: Geschichtliche 
und Ockonomische Studien, Yon LujoBrentano. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 
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is sufficient to maintain him during his working days, bout alo 
when he is unable to work, through youth, sickness, infirmity 
or simply through want of work. This forms what may be 
called the dead-cost of production, and it is of the Public ip. 
terest not only that the whole cost of production should be 
covered, but that this dead-cost should be reduced Fe 
minimum. 

This may be done in two ways. Firstly, by diminishing the 
quantity of the days on which no work is done, on the ong 
hand through all social and sanitary improvements which 
diminish sickness, avert accidents, delay senility ; on the other 
through an increase in the demand for work. Secondly, by the 
application of the best means of covering the dead-cost, Ifjg 
clearly not the best means of so doing that the worker should 
be thrown upon his own individual savings. The means would 
be too costly, since the sum required to face every possible risk 
would be enormous,.and would necessitate an impossible rige of 
wages. And it would be insufficient anyhow, since the accidents 
which throw a man out of work do not wait to befall him tij] 
he has saved enough to meet them. But inasmuch ag 
the risks to which all workers are liable only fall upon 
a certain number, if all those who are threatened by them 
resolve to contribute the sum requisite for the maintenance 
of those on whom such risks actually fall, the contributions 
may be individually small, whilst nevertheless every one may 
reckon on receiving the necessary help, if misfortune befalls 
him. The cheapest and most effectual means, therefore, of 
covering out of the price of labour the dead-cost of its produ. 
tion is the mutual insurance of the workers. 

The author, following chiefly Dr. Engel, proceeds next to 
analyse the cost of the production of labour. The price of 
labour, in order that it may replace its cost, should cover (1), 
the expense of maintaining the existence of the worker, accord. 
ing to the standard of the category of workers to which he 
belongs; (2), the cost of bringing up the number of children 
requisite to keep up the proper number of workers; (3), a con 
tribution for insuring the bringing-up of such children, in the 
event of the parents’ early death, till they are fifteen; (4),a 
contribution for insuring the maintenance of the worker, in the 
event of premature disablement, and in the same event, the 
bringing-up of his children, and funeral expenses; (5), @ con- 
tribution for insuring his maintenance in old age, and in the 
same event, the bringing-up of his children, and funeral ex- 
penses; (6), a contribution for insuring the necessary funeral 
expenses of himself and his wife; (7), a contribution for 
insuring medical relief and maintenance for the worker in sick- 
ness, and keeping up during such period the other necessary 
insurances above mentioned ; (8), a contribution for his main- 
tenance during want of work, and keeping up meanwhile the 
other necessary insurances. There are therefore six objects of 
insurance to be provided for out of the price of labour :—1. The 
bringing-up of children in the event of the parents’ death. 
2. Maintenance in old age. 3. Funeral expenses. 4. Main- 
tenance in case of disablement. 5. Maintenance in sickness. 
6. Maintenance during want of work. [The above analysis 
does not seem entirely exhaustive. It would seem to omit the 
cost of maintenance of the widow, in those cases where she can- 
not maintain herself, and also of children, in those cases where 
they may never become capable of self-maintenance,—eg, 
through idiotcy.] 

Dr. Brentano, then proceeds to consider whether, under the 
existing legislation of Germany, and by means of its existing 
institutions, the working-classesare ina position to provide forthe 
cost of the production of labour. He finds that there are no exist- 
ing means of insuring the bringing-up of children till the pro- 
ductive age, in the event of the parents’ early death; that 
whilst there are institutions to provide maintenance for the 
aged and permanently disabled, as well as for providing funeral 
expenses, these are imperfect, through not providing for the 
event of the contributors being unable to keep up their contribu- 
tions through sickness or want of work; that there is no single 
institution for insuring the worker’s maintenance in case of simple 
wantof work through failure of demand. Hethen goes through the 
various institutions for sickness insurance. The insufficiency of 
the sick-funds established by the communal authorities, t 
which every worker who does not belong to a registered society 
is bound to contribute, he proves, it would appear, conclusively. 
Of these, there were in Prussia, in 1874, 1,641 confined to work- 
men of a single trade, with 146,981 members ; 1,161 comprising 
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workmen of different trades, with 122,983 members. The average 
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ber of members in each is under 97, and it falls as low for 
n, for instance, as 8, 6, 4, 3, and in a number of instances 
onl 3 Of course, as Dr. Brentano observes, there can be no 
a iwoarance with such small numbers. Nor is the insurance 
apart from all actuarial considerations (and Dr, 
Brentano declares that Germany has no sickness-tables even 
ximately safe). If a worker has to leave the town where 
has been contributing to the communal sickness-fund, he 
thirteen weeks’ absence, the whole benefit of his con- 
tributions, and has, in his new residence, to pay a new entrance 
fee, and remain for three weeks unentitled to benefit. The 
contributions, moreover, being uniform for all ages, have to be ex- 
orbitantly high for the young. It is true that the employers may 
berequired to contribute to these institutions, up to one-half of the 
paid. But, as Dr. Brentano excellently shows, all so-called 
contributions by employers are in reality paid by the workers 
themselves. And after all, the dead cost of labour remains un- 
covered. For as the benefit of the fund is lost through six 
weeks’ default in payment, any stoppage of labour during that 
iod may deprive the worker of his insurance. And Dr. 
Brentano proceeds to show that, in spite ef all compulsion, in 
Berlin, in 1876,37 per cent. of the working population remained 
yninsured, and the cost of production was weighted with over 
8,000 of contributions sunk without return. He deduces 
similar conclusions from the statistics for Breslau, showing that 
for 1875-6-7 the number of uninsured workers must have 
amounted to from over 45 to nearly 37 per cent. Compulsory 
sickness insurance, then, on the Prussian principle of com- 
munal sick-funds is a failure. 

The registered sick-funds connected with particular establish- 
ments, membership in which may, and mostly does, cease with 
employment in the establishment itself, offer even less security 
to the worker than the compulsory funds, since even where for- 
feiture of benefit is not incurred by merely leaving the establish- 
ment, the bankruptcy of the employer brings the whole to the 
ground. And the writer deduces from Breslau statistics, con- 
clusions as to the failure of these institutions to give security to 
alarge minority of the workers employed no less unfavourable 
than those before given as to the Zwangskassen. With respect 
to the “ free’ registered Societies of Germany, composed of per- 
sons of any class, answering to the bulk of our own Friendly 
Societies, the author’s observations are strangely enough confined 
toa single sick and burial society founded in 1877. Passing, lastly, 
to the registered sick-funds in connection with particular societies 
—a class virtually confined to those which are combined with 
the trade unions promoted originally by Dr. Max Hirsch— 
he also finds that through the absence of any provision for 
maintenance during ordinary want of employment, a proportion 
of the members, though smaller than in the previous classes, 
remains uninsured. He maintains, therefore, that in the Ger- 
man Empire no single worker, although compelled to contribute 
to a sick-fund as soon as he is employed, is really insured 
against sickness. In other words, existing institutions do not 
afford the means of covering the dead cost of labour out of its 
price, and what is deficient must be made up by public or private 
benevolence. 

The following, he concludes, are the requirements of the exist- 
ing social economy as respects working-class insurance. The 
first and capital one is,—insurance against want of work, with- 
out which all other forms of insurance are ineffective. Next, 
that the insurance funds be not local, but national. Third, that 
the rates of contributions be exactly proportioned to the risks, 
Provision for the bringing-up of children in the event of the 
parents’ early death, for permanent disability, for old age, for 
death, he considers can best be made by means of ordinary in- 
surance societies. But provision for sickness should only be 
made by societies formed of working-men only, and of working- 
men of the same trade. The same applies to provision for want 
of work, 

Highly suggestive as is the work, of a portion of which a brief 
summary has been sought to be given above, it is impossible 
to assign to it an equal rank with the author’s Arbeitergilden 
der Gegenwart, or with his Arbeitsverhiltniss geméss dem 
heutigen Recht. It is, indeed, remarkable that, although a 
leader of the inductive school of German economists, he aban- 
dons here to a great extent the inductive method for the 
deductive one. And whilst his two former works derive 
their value from being founded on a serious philosophical study 
of our English Trade Unions, it seems preti;r certain that had 


he 
loses, after 


tions vastly greater in magnitude and more advanced in most 

forms of experience—he would have come to conclusions widely 

different from those which he has evolved out of theory. He 
would have learned, for instance, that friendly societies confined 

to a single trade, in course of time almost invariably either open 

their doors to men of other trades, or merge into trade unions ; 

so that there is only one friendly society of any magnitude 

answering to his pattern, as insuring against sickness, being 

confined to a particular trade, and yet extending over all 

the country, the “Locomotive Steam-Enginemen and Fire- 

men’s Friendly Society;” and whilst this numbers a few 

thousand members, our two great orders, the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows and the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
which throw their doors virtually open to all comers, 
number each half a million. Conversely, he would have 
learned that so far from the risk of permanent dis- 
ability in those trades which are most exposed to it, being one 
which is likely to be taken up by ordinary insurance companies, 
it is precisely one of those which have necessitated the formation 
of institutions confined to those particular trades, as the various 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Associations, extending over one or 
more counties, which provide for accidents, for disability, for 
relief to [widows and orphans, but not for ordinary sickness. 
He would have learned the hitherto hopeless difficulty for the 
working-man of providing adequately for his orphan children 
after his death. He would have found that the burial insurance 
of the working-class, when undertaken by societies for general 
insurance, is far from being conducted with economy to the 
worker. He would have had to take into account the habitual 
reluctance of the young to provide for their old age. He would 
have seen that to postulate the exact apportionment of contri- 
butions to risks for forms of insurance which actuarial science 
has not yet touched is little short of childish, especially where, 
as he declares, no even approximately true data for sickness 
alone are in existence. 

On the other hand, Dr. Brentano’s work is extremely valu- 
able on two or three points. First, in its bold and clear setting- 
forth of the absolute impracticability of substituting indi- 
vidual savings for mutual insurance, implying as a corollary 
the wholly subordinate importance of savings’ banks, as com- 
pared with friendly societies or trade unions. Second, in its 
equally bold and clear setting-forth of the necessity for the 
working-class of an insurance against want of work, as a condi- 
tion on which all other forms of insurance depend. Thirdly, in 
its searching criticism of the German system of compulsory 
insurance, and demonstration of its failure. Does he, how- 
ever, really carry out his object, and show that working-men 
may give security to their existence? One fails to see it. 
He admits that under whatever developments of working- 
class insurance, crises in production, stoppages of work, will and 
must still occur, the results of false calculations by the pro- 
ducers. But what insurance is practicable against false calcn- 
lation? What contribution can be devised “exactly ” to cover 
that risk? And if it cannot be covered, all other provisions, 
however scientific, may be swept away. 





COUSIN HENRY.* 
Mr. Antnony Troiwore, through the instrumentality of Oousir 
Henry, has made himself responsible for causing us—us his 
reviewer—who are now to sit in judgment upon him, a con- 
siderable shock, and almost something worse than that! As 
Mr. Trollope is not often amenable to such charges, we shall 
explain how it all happened. 

Cousin Henry came to us while we were at the sea-side, and 
the morning being fine and warm, we betook ourselves in his 
company to a secluded part of the beach, and having made 
ourselves comfortable under the shadow of a boulder, out of 
the way of the wind, but with an outlook on the sea, 
we took the first volume out of our pocket, and opened it. 
The waves were breaking thirty or forty yards away; a boat, 
with ’Arry and his friends on board was bobbing about a 
short distance from shore; and further out, in the offing, 
a few white sails were visible, steady under the breeze. Long 
familiarity with Mr. Trollope’s kindly ways had inspired us with 
unbounded confidence in him, and we were prepared to pass a 
serene and not unenviable forenoon. ‘The first page trans- 
ported us across England to the coast of South Wales, and we 
were listening to a conversation between Indefer Jones, Esq., 


* Cousin Henry. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, 2 vols. Londen: Obapman 
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and his niece, Isabel Brodrick, at the former’s country-seat, 
Llanfeare, in Carmarthenshire. Mr. Jones was a very old 
gentleman, nearly eighty, in fact, and he dearly loved Isabel. 
She was in every respect worthy of his affection, for she was 
frank, independent, outspoken ; well set upon her limbs, with 
broad, clear brow, grey eyes, and not a mean feature in her face. 
Moreover, there was a touch of sturdy humour in her, and a 
slight roughness in her complexion (of which she was more 
conscious than her friends), and a manifest hatred of cant and 
sentimentality. The talk of these two good people was concern- 
ing the settlement of the estate; and it turned out that they both 
had consciences, and that their consciences on this point were 
opposed to each other,—a circumstance which occasioned both 
Uncle Indefer and Isabel a good deal of distress, then and 
thereafter. 

For Uncle Indefer, we find, much as he loves his niece, loves 
something else almost or quite as well,—the time-honoured 
English custom, namely, that an estate should descend to 
heirs male. But is there an heir male to the Llanfeare 
estate ? There is; and that heir is none other than Cousin 
Henry himself, the old gentleman’s nephew. But Uncle Indefer 
is reluctant to leave the estate to Cousin Henry, because he 
does not like the young man, who is of a sly, weak, and untrust- 
worthy disposition, though he has latterly sown his wild-oats 
(tame-oats, Isabel calls them), and is a respectable clerk in the 
office of the Sick and Healthy Assurance Company, in London. 
No, he wants to leave the estate to his dear niece Isabel, and 
as a matter of fact he has executed a will doing this,—has exe- 
cuted a number of wills, indeed, having somewhat of a craze in 
that direction, and keeps them all tied up together in a drawer. 
But as he grows older, his mind reverts to the time-honoured 
English custom aforesaid; his conscience fights against his 
avuncular affection, and the upshot of it is that he makes 
another will, leaving Llanfeare to Cousin Henry, after all. Then, 
in the hope of making matters comfortable nevertheless, he 
suggests to Isabel that she should marry Cousin Henry. She 
refuses flatly; she loathes the young man, and her conscience 
will not allow her to marry a man she loathes,—no, not even to 
oblige her uncle, and enjoy Llanfeare, where she is beloved 
by every servant in the house and every tenant on the 
estate, not to mention Mr. Apjohn, the wiry and resolute 
little attorney at Carmarthen. At the same time, she 
entirely shares her uncle’s prejudices in favour of heirs 
male, and even goes so far as to use every means and 
argument at her disposal to keep him firm to his decision in 
regard to Cousin Henry. She knows she is making a great 
sacrifice, but she is healthy and young enough rather to enjoy 
a sacrifice. And as to marrying Cousin Henry, even if she did 
not loathe him, she is decidedly in love with Mr. Owen, a minor 
canon attached to the Cathedral at Hereford, where Isabel’s 
own family lives; and he loves her; and they would have been 
married ere now, but that Owen was the son of old Owen who 
kept the public-house; so uncle Indefer had objected, and 
Isabel (with rather less than her usual vigorous good-sense, in 
our opinion), had accepted his objection as final. Of course she 
owed a great debt of gratitude to her uncle; he had taken her 
to his house when her father married the second time, and had 
been more than a father to her, besides intending to leave her 
the estate ; but gratitude has its limit; as a virtue. We shall 
not, however, quarrel with Isabel for having been over-punc- 
tilious in this instance, because, had she acted otherwise, Mr. 
Trollope would not have told us about poor Cousin Henry. 

But what other novelist besides Mr. Trollope would venture to 
begin a story as he begins this ? What other novelist, besides him, 
could make it interesting ? Nay, how does Mr. Trollope himself 
make it interesting ? To us, it is a mystery ; all we know is that 
we read on and on, and do not get tired, and this, too, despite 
the fact that we know, in a sense, just what is in store for us, 
or rather, we know what is not in store for us; no breathless 
astonishment, no curdling horror, no consuming curiosity. 
There may be, for aught we can say, as many murders, forgeries, 
abductions, foundlings, missing wills, in Mr. Trollope’s novels 
as in any others; but they are not told about in a manner to 
alarm us, we accept them quite philosophically ; we come upon 
many a paragraph in our morning newspaper that excites us 
far more. And yet they are narrated with admirable art, and 
with fully as much dramatic effect as we are accustomed to look 
for in real life. They are interesting, but not uncourteously, 
not exasperatingly so; and the strangest part of it is that the 
introductory and intermediate passages, such as we have just 








ee 
been reproducing, are no less interesting, under Mr, Trollope’ 
treatment, than are the murders and forgeries. Not only i 
he never offend the modesty of nature,—he encourages her to 
be prudish, and trains her to such evenness and serenity of 
demeanour, that we never know when we have had 
of her. His touch is eminently civilising; ey . 
from the episodes to the sentences, moves without hitch 
or creak; we never have to read a paragraph twice 
and we are never sorry to have read it once, He . 
the most unique and indispensable of fiction-writers, for 
the very reason, as it seems, that he tells his stories with the 
most common-place possible air, and never tells anything that 
we might not have heard somewhere else. 

All this time we kept on reading—for Mr. Trollope does not 
forbid us to think and read at the same time—and began to get 
pleasurably absorbed in the character of Cousin Henry. He jy 
one of those pathetic, weak young men whom Mr. Trollope ig 
so fond of portraying,—we wonder why? It can hardly be 
from direct sympathy. Perhaps it is from indirect sympathy, 
—the sympathy of opposites. At all events, the analysis 
of the character is exhaustive, and makes us so familiar with al] 
his ins and outs, that we get to feel as if we were in some 
way to blame for him, or as if we ourselves might pos. 
sibly have been Cousin Henry, in (we hope) some very 
remote state of being. We cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Trollope might have been a little more merciful to 
Cousin Henry; not that he is ever rude or unjust to him, even 
for a moment, but he does not give the poor creature a chance; 
he does not so much as permit him to have a handsome face, or 
an engaging manner, though Providence, we think, generally 
does concede some such compensation to the feebler of its 
children, in the same way that it gives swiftness to the hare and 
a shell to the snail. But Cousin Henry is defenceless; he is 
molluscous, quivering, whining, dastardly, the victim of cir. 
cumstances and of every one he meets, down to the butler and 
the clerk. He has the additional misfortune, common to weak 
men, of knowing his own weakness; he makes valiant resolu. 
tions, for good or for evil, and knows all the time that when 
the critical moment comes he will not dare to carry the resol. 
tions out. Everybody insults and sits upon this unhappy 
worm,—everybody except Mr. Trollope, who simply places 
upon him a large, benevolent, but unyielding finger, and says 
to us:—‘ Remark, if you please, how this inferior reptile 
squirms when pressure is applied to him. Now I augment the 
pressure; you observe that the squirmings increase in energy 
and complexity. I will now, if you please, press a little harder 
yet. Do not be alarmed, madam; the reptile undoubtedly 
suffers, but the spectacle may do us some good, and you may 
trust me not to let himdo you any harm. There; yes, eviscera- 
tion by means of pressure is painful beyond question; but 
every one must have observed the benevolence of my finger 
throughout the operation, and I think even the subject of our 
experiment would have admitted as much, were he in a state to 
express himself. Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. I shall 
have the pleasure of meeting you again very shortly. John, 
another reptile, please !” 

But how is this? We set out to relate a little adventure of 
our own, and we have been led away to discuss Mr. Trollope 
and his book. Well, the book and the adventure were not un- 
connected. For as we sat with our back against the boulder 
and our eyes upon the page, watching poor Cousin Henry's 
pallid face and clammy, tremulous fingers, as he sits alone 
there in the library, with his gaze fixed upon that row of 
volumes,—upon that awful, ponderous, night-mare volume of 
Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons, with the spot on the binding, and 
with that terrible tell-tale thickness between the leaves !—as we 
bend forward to watch him, and hear him mutter, ‘‘ What wrong 
have I done? But shall I doit? Should I be tormented in 
hell for ever for doing it? Shall I do it now? But I might 
be thrust into gaol for life, and after that——? Hist! is any 
one looking through that crevice ?” Then, as we see him rise, 
and take the candle, and approach the bookshelf, stretch out 
his hand,—at this moment, we say, a large wave broke almost 
at our feet, and a sprinkling of salt drops bedewed the neat pages 
of Cousin Henry. We looked up, and with a shock recognised the 
truth ; the tide had risen upon us while we were absorbed,—lost to 
asense of outward things, in the perusal of one of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s novels! We started up: the question was, could be 
get round yonder point, without having to swim for it? Fortu- 
nately for us, and for Mr. Trollope’s reputation, we managed to 
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—— 
turn the point dry-shod ; but there were not many inches to 
spare. The incident has led us to reconsider our old views re- 
garding this author. Is he so harmless, so guileless, as he 
ap to be? Is he, at all times and in all places, a safe 
companion ? At all events, we advise no one to sit down to 
read Cousin Henry, unless in a spot where he can safely 
remain until, to use the critical lingo, “the last page is 


reached.” 





A “REVIVAL” PREACHER.* 

Mr. Browntow Nortu was known for many years all over 
Scotland as an evangelist. His close connection with the Free 
Church and the peculiarly Scotch and narrow range of his theo- 
logical ideas, as well as his residence in Elgin, led most people to 
imagine that he was in some way a Scotchman. The present 
writer, for example, though aware of Brownlow North’s English 
birth and breeding, always supposed that by blood or through 
marriage his ties in the North were peculiarly close. According 
to this biography, they were nothing more than accidental. Mr. 
Brownlow North was one of those unhappy individuals, an 
aristocratic waif. The only son of the Rev. Charles A. North, 
rector of Alverstoke, &c., aud grandson of the Right Rev. Brown- 
low North, Bishop of Winchester, he was hailed at his birth as 
heir-presumptive to the earldom of Guildford, the then earl and 
next heir having neither of them any children. This great 
expectation led to the ruin of the child, who was never trained 
for any profession, but was petted and spoiled, allowed to run 
into debt and to marry before he was nineteen. The end of it 
was that young Brownlow North lost his heirship. His 
father’s eldest brother succeeded to the earldom, and was so 
disgusted with the conduct of his nephew, that he married 
a second time in his old age. By this second wife he had a 
family, and Brownlow was consequently flung adrift on the world, 
with a wife and children and extravagant tastes. His income 
consisted at that time and afterwards of some £300 a year, 
derived from the sinecure position of Registrar to the Diocese 
of Winchester, a post to which his grandfather had appointed 
him when “ quite young.” The work was done by local solicitors, 
and young North ranged the world to find means of gratifying 
his tastes. He gambled at cards, and got into debt, betted with 
the like result, and finally, after many escapades of a more or 
less discreditable kind, settled in Scotland as a sportsman, rent- 
ing shootings in the Northern Counties, wintering at first in 
Aberdeen, and finally settling in Elgin. During these years he 
had more than one period of “awakening” regarding the state of 
his soul, and once went so far as to study for his degree at Oxford, 
with a view to becoming a clergyman of the English Church. 
That, however, came to nothing. Mr. North returned to his own 
courses, and the final change in his mode of life did nof occur 
till he was about forty-five years of age. The direct cause of it 
does not seem to be known, or is at all events not made clear in 
this biography; but it would seem that amongst North’s 
acquaintances in Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray shires was the late 
Duchess of Gordon, Miss Gordon, of Wardhouse, and the late 
Hay Macdowall Grant, of Arndilly. These people were all, we 
believe, Free-Kirk pietists, or, at any rate, whatever the sect, 
they were pietists of the narrowest Calvinistic type, and 
frequent intercourse with them no doubt helped to turn his 
thoughts in the direction of religion. His final awakening and 
conversion were sudden and complete. From a gambler and 
Sportsman, he became a fervent and unquestionably sincere 
preacher, and for some twenty years wandered over Scotland, 
preaching what he believed to be the message of salvation. 
After a few years he was solemnly recognised by the Free Kirk 
as an “evangelist,” his birth and connections no doubt 
smoothing the way. 

Such are briefly the leading facts in the history of this man ; 
and out of these slender materials the compiler of this biography 
has contrived to make a stout octavo of nearly 500 pages. A 
more dreary, ill-put together, and uninteresting effort at bio- 
graphy we never read. We must, in fact, protest in the interests 
of literature against books of this sort. Brownlow North was a 
man with some interesting points about him, and, we believe, 
unquestionably sincere; but apart from the singularity of 
his change of life, there was nothing about him to warrant 
any one in writing his “memoir.” His character, too, was 
common-piace to the last degree, and his utterances of the most 
threadbare type. But for his manifest earnestness, he would 





s * Brownlow North, B.A. Oxon.; Records and Recollections. By the Rev. K. Moody- 
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have attracted nobody to hear him preach. Earnestness is no 
doubt something, but it is not a justification for publishing 
a book like this, a book stuffed with the most wearisome 
platitudes that it is possible to conceive, a book that posi- 
tively does poor Brownlow North’s memory an injury, by 
dragging to light his intellectual incapacity, and magnifying 
his narrow, hell-fearing creed. A wise writer could have told 
us more about the man, and given us more to think about 
in regard to his career, in fifty pages, than we have here in 
the 480 odd. It is also, we think, an injury to religion to 
foist such a work as this on the public, and call it “ religious 
biography ;” but then there seems to be a public somewhere 
which reads this kind of literature, and Brownlow North’s 
evangelistic career shows us to some extent what sort of public 
it is. We have already described his creed as a “ hell-fearing ” 
one, and hell-fear appears to us to be the basis on which much of 
the pietism of the Free-Kirk type rests. People are roused by 
appeals to flee from wrath. The one burden of the evangelist’s 
ery is, “ Hell is before you; flee! flee!” and many a time and 
oft have we heard North and others picture vividly the danger, 
the immediate danger, which all men lie under of being flung 
into this “everlasting fire.’ North’s own conversion was 
the outcome of a spiritual terror, and his one object in life 
was afterwards to terrify others into doing as he had done. 
Good may no doubt have been accomplished in this way, but 
also much evil. To our minds, most of the conversions begun 
in this fashion are sure to develop selfishness. The mind 
is awakened to fear for the consequences of a certain theo- 
logical dogma, not to aspiration for a higher form of exist- 
ence. Hence it is that we find the test of a changed conscience 
to be amongst these revivalists not a purer life so much as 
obedience to certain arbitrary standards of conduct. A man or 
woman must mortify the flesh by distributing tracts, by praying 
in public, by warning all and sundry to “ flee from the wrath to 
come.” In straining after perfection according to this altogether 
false standard of righteousness, the weightier matters of the 
law are often clean forgotten. The mind grows morbidly self- 
centred, self-conscious, and the tone with which ordinary mun- 
dane affairs are spoken of becomes altogether diseased and hollow. 
Very often you find also associated with a morbid self-seeking 
pietism of this kind astrange, almost impudent, familiarity with 
the most sacred associations of the Christian faith, and with 
the name of that very Divine Being of whom professedly 
these people stand in loving awe. Could anything, for ex- 
ample, be more startlingly irreverent than the following story 
of Mr. North’s dealings with an “ anxious inquirer.” The story 
is told to the biographer by a lady friend of Mr. North’s :— 
“Mr. North came to luncheon with us in the country. He was 
living at a friend's house near Scotscraig. He told us that he had 
had an intimation of a death that morning, and then he gave us the 
following particulars of this young lady’s conversion. She had been 
one who came for conversation at the house referred to. He said, 
whenever she entered the room, her appearance impressed him that 
she was not thoroughly in earnest for salvation, so he just said, 
‘Madam, are you willing to give up the world for Christ ?’—‘ Oh, no!’ 
she said, ‘I cannot say that; but what you said last night has 
troubled me and made me somewhat anxious.’—‘Oh, madam!’ said 
he, ‘it would be mockery for you to go to the Lord Jesus, and say to 
him, you want him to come and dwell in your heart when there is 
anything else you are preferring to him. I could not, I dare not, 
pray with you in these circumstances.’ She rose and turned 
haughtily, but sadly, to go away. ‘ Think,’ he said to her, as she was 
going towards the door, ‘what these idols, that you are now pre- 
ferring to Christ, can do for you at your dying hour; and remember, 
I will be delighted to see you back again, when you have decided to 
take Christ as your Lord and Saviour.’ She left, and he said he 
scarcely expected to see her again, for she was young and handsome, 
and it was something for her to give up the world. Four days after- 
wards the door opened, and the same lady appeared, but so pale and 
broken-down like that he scarcely knew her. ‘Oh, Mr. North, I have 
had an awful struggle, a terrible time, since I saw you! I have just 
come to ask whether you think Christ will take me.’ ‘It was easy 
work then,’ he said; ‘so we went to the Lord, and got the matter 
settled.’”’ 
This is a fair sample of much that is in this book, and of the 
kind of thing that constantly goes on among “ revival” people. 
Surely the attitude of mind towards God which this displays is 
anything but lowly, anything but what we should expect from 
devout and humble followers of Jesus of Nazareth. We might 
say more on this subject, but this will be sufficient to indicate 
the opinion we have of this book, and of the peculiar phase of 
religiousness which it represents. Good, we repeat, may possi- 
bly be done to mankind by this preaching of selfishness, this 
faith based in terror, for good comes out of many strange things 
in this world, but we doubt much whether in the long-run the 
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evil does not overbalance the good. Hence we cannot recom- 
mend this book to our readers, either as a specimen of biography, 
or as a record of high Christian well-doing and faith. 


MEMORIALS OF THE BERMUDAS.* 

Ir is in some respects a pity that General Lefroy has thought it 
necessary to continue his history of the Bermudas on so large a 
scale, for the interest of the second volume, recently published, 
is much less than that of the first, noticed by us on April 20th, 
1878. The early annals of the Somers Islands are surrounded 
by the halo of romance which marked the golden age of maritime 
adventure, when a new hemisphere, if not a new planet, had come 
within the ken of Europe, and America and its Islands was 
still, to some extent, a land of enchantment and faerie. The 
present volume contains nothing to be compared in interest 
with the description of the shipwreck of Sir George Somers and 
his companions, quoted at length by General Lefroy, in the 
earlier part of the work. In fact, the history of the Islands 
themselves, and the relations of the Bermuda Company to them 
and to the Crown from 1650 to 1687, is exceedingly dull, and 
though, no doubt, interesting to natives of the Bermudas, or 
persons who have resided there, it has no interest whatever for 
the general public. 

The chief characteristic of that portion of the life of the 
colony which is recorded in the second volume of General 
Lefroy’s work, is the increasing freedom of the inhabitants 
from the rule of the Company, in spite of the intermitted 
attempts of that body to retain its hold over them. During the 
Civil War, the Bermudas were in a state of anarchy, being ruled 
alternately by Puritans and Cavaliers; and even after the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth, it was two years before the new 
English Constitution, “ as it is now established, without a King or 
House of Lords,” was recognised by the people of the Bermudas. 
The distance separating London from the Bermudas rendered 
communication between the nominal rulers and the ruled some- 
what difficult, and the Governor appointed by the Company was 
thus left to his own devices for many months together, during 
which period the local Council were frequently able to influence 
him in favour of their views. At a still later period (about 
1680) the Crown began to encroach. on the rights of the Com- 
pany, ostensibly in order to enforce “redress of grievances” 
complained of by the inhabitants of the islands; and the 
anomalous state of things produced by a divided rule, coupled 
with the difficulty of enforcing orders given from London, 
showed itself in the amount of crime that was rife in the islands, 
and the violent language made use of both by the partisans of the 
Company, and by those who desired to see that body abolished 
and the Bermudas constituted a Royal colony. Finally, in 
1687, the Royal authority was proclaimed, and gradually order 
was restored, not, however, without the arousing of much heart- 
burning and discontent among a portion of the people. 

The traces of the manners and customs of the inhabitants of 
the Islands afforded by the present volume are of a very general 
character. It is plain that as the colony grew larger, it did 
not improve in moral tone. Something, however, must be 
allowed, in judging of this deterioration, for the increased strict- 
ness with which comparatively venial offences were judged by 
the Puritan party, when in power. During the Commonwealth, 
the zeal of the Company and its agents against drunkenness, 
blasphemy, and other less grave offences, was very hot, and 
ths instructions sent periodically to the Governor resemble ser- 
mons more than political despatches. Fraudulent adulteration of 
tobacco is an offence which is often alluded to in proclamations 
of Governors, and the despatches of the Company also testify 
to the same want of commercial honesty. The demoralisation 
which spread through the islands during the anarchy produced 
by the Civil War is also shown by the occurrence of one or two 
cases of wrecking, in one of which the crew of a Spanish vessel, 
which went on shore in a gale, were badly treated. It appears 
that the authorities were in 1656 much exercised in their 
minds by the conduct of the “incorrigible generation of Saw- 
yers,” who declined to saw wood at the rates which had been 
customary until that year, and an order was made that they 
should be compelled to accept the pay recognised by “the 
ancient custome.” Very severe, and, according to modern notions, 
very unjust laws were passed in 1664 regarding Negroes. These 
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ordinances pronounced sentences of perpetual slavery agai 
all able-bodied, free negroes who did not depart from the is 

and condemned to death any negro who should “ dare to rine 
upp against their Masters, or any English person or psons, 
whatsoever.” These stern and oppressive edicts were the fruit 
of an attempted insurrection on the part of the Blacks. The 
treatment of “forraigne persons of dangerous and irreligions 
principles, comonly called Quakers,” was also of the most 
tyrannical description. In 1660, we find that the presence in 
the islands of two of the hated sect nearly produced a riot, and 
subsequently laws were passed which subjected them to various 
pains and penalties, unless they conformed to orthodoxy, The 
people of the Bermudas did not escape from the effects of the 
epidemic of witchfinding, which contributes such a ghastly page 
to the history of the British Isles, especially of Scotland. 
The number of judicial murders perpetrated in the Bermudas 
in consequence of this delusion, which filled the minds of the 
ignorant with nameless fears, and prompted the authorities to 
indulge in the most monstrous cruelties, was probably as great 
in proportion to the population as that of the atrocities com. 
mitted, on the same pretexts, in the mother-country. General 
Lefroy gives an account of them in an appendix. 

The history of the tiny settlement of Eleutheria, to which the 
Independents were banished by the victorious Royalists in 1649, 
is interesting and curious. It was first occupied in 1646, by a 
small number of extreme Independents, who, after remaining 
there a short time, split up into still more minute fractions, 
partly in consequence of the action taken by “one Captain 
Butler, a young man who made use of his liberty to disturb all 
the company.” The name of Eleutheria soon “ became a by- 
word for dissension.” 

The volume is supplied with three very fair etchings, made 
from photographs of views in the Bermudas, and also contains 
five engravings, one of which represents a very graceful sacra- 
mental cup or beaker, in use in “ Devonshire Parish.” The 
fac-simile of the “ Proclamation of the Accession of Richard 
Cromwell” is also interesting; but the most remarkable of 
these drawings is the map prepared in 1663 by Mr. Richard 
Norwood, to illustrate his official survey of the islands. The 
accuracy of the work of Norwood, whose scientific attainments 
were, as we learn from other passages of the work, of a high 
order, is shown by comparing it with a reduction from the 
Admiralty Chart of 1874, which General Lefroy has had 
printed on the same sheet with it. Among the appendices 
are several interesting papers, in particular a “True and 
Perfect Accompt of the Bookes belonging to the Librarie 
belonging to the School House” in “ Devon Tribe,” 
correct to May, 1655, with the names of the donors. The 
books mentioned are 140 in number, and they have totally 
disappeared, in what way is unknown. Another short 
appendix relates to the supposed residence of Waller in the 
Bermudas, and shows pretty clearly, by a reference to dates in 
his life, that his having lived there is a physical impossibility. The 
letter of the Rev. Lewis Hughes, the first minister sent out to 
Bermuda, printed in London in 1615, is also interesting; and 
the question whether Shakespeare borrowed any portion of 
The Tempest from the account of the wreck. of the ‘Sea- 
venture,’ receives further elucidation from the documents 
quoted in Appendix II. The “ Poetical Tract, by RB. Rich, 
soldier,” of which the original is in the library of Mr. H. Huth, 
and of which General Lefroy quotes some stanzas, contains 
several very quaint turns of speech. We have already men- 
tioned the account of the proceedings taken in regard to witch- 
craft in the Bermudas. The volume is well supplied with m- 
dexes, a feature in its compilation which almost atones for the 
somewhat excessive prolixity before commented on. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Sesscacdliciaian 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for October. (George Bell and Sons.)— 
“ Jackanapes,”’ the leading story of this number, deserves a review 
to itself. The story of that name is meant, we conclude, for the 
special Christmas story of the volume, and is illustrated by a very 
spirited coloured frontispiece by Mr. Caldecott, in which the only 
faults we can find are that the mane and tail of the pony do not 
answer the description of the brilliant chestnut of the fiery-red Rollo ; 
and that the figure of “‘ Jackanapes ” is rather that of a baby with 
a large head, than of a little boy able to ride so spirited an animal. 
Nevertheless, the picture is delightful, with its costumes of a hundred 
years ago, and reminds us of the same artist’s charmingly inimitable 
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Tpoum thot. Jack Built.” Mrs, Ewing’s genuine, but delicate fan, 

and her deep and earnest tenderness, find expression in this story 3 but 

humour and pathos are not its only recommendations 3 it is more 

then amusing oF touching merely, when it teaches this utilitarian 

that there is something even better than the calculation 
Tae political economist, for the greatest good of the greatest 

; number, namely, the entire, uncalculating surrender, whether of time, 
or money, or life itself, to the one simple, evident duty of the hour, 
and dictated alone by the spirit of love and devotion to God and to 
our neighbour. Besides this great feature of the October Aunt Judy, 
the number contains the interesting, though somewhat abrupt, con- 
gusions, of “ We and the World,” and of “ Mother Molly,’’ one of 
Lady Lamb’s attractive little biographies—this time, that of the well- 
known Countess of Shrewsbury, the “ E. 8.’’ of Hardwicke Hall—and 
other papers. We strongly recommend the coming Christmas 
Number of Awnt Judy’s Magazine as a present for Christmas-time, 
containing, as it will do, “ Jackanapes ”—quite perfect in its way—by 
Mrs. Ewing; “We and the World,” by the same most deservedly 
favourite authoress; “ Mother Molly,’’ by the authoress of “The 
Rose-Garden,” and numerous other papers of interest, in prose and 
serse, on all sorts of subjects. 

A Bunch of Shamrocks; being a Collection of Irish Tales and 
Sketches. By E. Owens Blackburne. (Newman and Co.)—No more 
lively volume of Irish tales than this has been published for many 
years. It bears the impress of true fidelity to the Irish character, 
and thorough knowledge of Ireland, and is as full of Irish humour as 
it is of the details and facts of Irish life. Nothing but thorough 
knowledge, as well as insight, for instance, could have given us such 
a conversation as this, between the squire’s daughter in an Irish 
village and one of the tenantry who applies to her for a dispensary- 
ticket.:— 

“ Bridget is a power in Duntobber; unlike the generality of women 
of her class in Ireland, she has no respect for her superiors, and the 
priest, the doctor, and even Miss Honor herself, not unfreqnently re- 
ceive from her what she graphically calls ‘the linth an’ breth av her 
tongue.’ Her audacity is proverbial, and her powers of rhetoric would 
fill a Billingsgate fish-wife with envy. Secretly, Miss Honor is rather 
afraid of Bridget, and in an abject and cowardly manner writes down 
whatever symptoms the virago may think fit to detail. Other patients 
may be mamaged; Bridget Morris is unmanageable. ‘ It’s not for 
meself I want the ticket, Miss Honor,’ she says, in reply to that young 
lady’s interrogations, ‘it’s for Con, the omadhawn !’—‘ I’m sorry to 
hear that,’ returns Miss Honor, with whom simple, good-natured, 
credulous Con is a favourite.—‘ Keep yer pity for them that wants it,’ 
retorts the virage irascibly; ‘Con catched cowld be his own galli- 
vantin’! Will yeh write the ticket, Miss Honor ?’—‘ Certainly, Bridget; 
what am I to say ?’ asks Miss Honor, in a cowardly tone; ‘ how old is 
Con?—‘Fifty, or thereabouts,’ responds Bridget, in an off-hand 
manner.—‘ Fifty,’ repeats Miss Honour, as she writes.—‘ Or there- 
abouts,’ amends Bridget emphatically, and adding warningly, ‘ Mind, 
Miss Honor, Tom Blake can read writin,’ an’ av yeh don’t put down 
exact what yer towld, I'll tell the docthor an yeh—so put down the 
“thereabouts,” for Con might be sixty for alll know!’ Withamirthful 
twinkle in her eye, Miss Honor obeys. ‘ Now read it, miss,’ demands 
Bridget. ‘Age—fifty, or thereabouts; might be sixty for all his wife 
knows, gravely reads Miss Honor. ‘Och! shure, that’s splindid ! the 
docthor can’t make no mistake now.’—‘ But what is the matter with 
Con, Bridget ?’—‘ I'm comin’ t’ that, Miss Honor, I’m comin’ t’ that. 
First an’ foremost he has a quareness in his head, an’ a rumblin’ an’ 
rowlin’ in his inside; an’ his brathin’s short, miss, for all the wurruld 
like an ould bellis athout a snout. Put that all down, miss, for Con 
said himself that’s exactly how he felt, an’ sure he ought t’ know, 
miss, bein’ a bellis-maker.’’ Afraid to trust herself to make an 
answer, Miss Honor writes in silence; as she pauses, Bridget asks— 
‘Is that all down, miss ?’—‘ Yes; don’t you think it is enough to say ?” 
—‘Arrah, Miss Honor, that’s not the half av it! Say his skin’s as 
hot as a biled piatee.’—‘ Skin burning,’ writes Miss Honor. ‘Is that 
done, miss ?’—‘ Yes—skin burning. —‘ Put like a hot piatee!’ says 
Bridget, peremptorily ; ‘shure how’s the doethor t’ know av yeh don’t 
tell him ?—‘ There’s no more room on the ticket, Bridget.’—‘ Thim 
that med thim ought t’ make thim bigger thin !’ retorts Bridget, adding, 
“Yeh’ll come up an’ see Con, Miss Honor ?’—‘ Certainly, after you 
come and tell me if the doctor says I may.’ ” 

Intermediate Schools in Ireland. By M. ©. Hime, LL.D. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—Dr. Hime gives fifteen reasons why Irish schools are 
not as prosperous as they should be, reasons which do not, he thinks, 
affect English schools, in the same degree, if at all. We do not quite 

understand which are the English schools with which Dr. Hime com- 
pares those of his own country. We suppose that they must be the 
country grammar-schools, or private schools of about the same standing. 
Whatever they are, Dr. Hime has a very bad opinion of them :—“ The 
general tone of the boys is bad, the instruction imparted of a most 
meagre description, and the assistants, as well as the head masters 
(or principals, or wardens, or by whatever name they wish to call 
themselves), if University men at all, University men of the lowest 
type and most undistinguished order. Indeed, in these schools, edu- 
cation, in the highest sense of the word, is a thing not understood, 
nor dreamt of.” It must be very ‘aggravating to see pupils 
diverted from the admirable institutions which Dr. Hime de- 
sctibes, to such contemptible places. However, the conditions 
of the schools are much more alike in the two countries 








than Dr. Hime thinks. The proportion of lay head masters 
(this ig the first of Dr. Hime’s causes) is not greater here 
than in Ireland. The endowments are not much larger (few English 
schools have more than £500 per annum, and some of the best 
have no endowment at all). In exhibitions we are probably richer, 
but the inspection which Dr. Hime desiderates is just as much 
wanted here as in Ireland. Head masters have seldom any pensions, 
retiring, if they retire, on the provision of a living (an incidental 
argument in favour of clerical masters). ‘Scandal’’ (we go through 
Dr. Hime’s causes in order) is at least as rife here as in Ireland, and 
some of our schools have as few “ geographical ’’ advantages. Mostof the 
grammar-schools have free scholars, or scholars received for fees so 
small as to mean the same thing; nor do they fail to find anactive com- 
petition in the good primary schools that are to be found everywhere. 
Dr. Hime’s other reasons we shall give without comment: the system 
of corporal punishment, the popularity of grinding establishments, the 
existence and success of so many large day-schools, the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, the increased cost of living. One fact that Dr. 
Hime mentions is, to our mind, the most significant. In Irish sehools 
the average number of “day boys’’ not free is about eight. 

Pindar: the Olympian and Pythian Odes. By C. A. M. Fennell, 
M.A. (Cambridge: the University Press.)—Pindar enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the most difficult of Greek authors, not even except- 
ing Aischylus in his lyric moods, though happily his obscurities are 
not aggravated by a corrupt text. What with the complexities and 
inversions of his language, and the number and remoteness of his 
allusions, he supplies an ample subject-matter for the commentator. 
We judge, from a practical experience, that Mr. Fennell has done his 
work satisfactorily. His help is continuous and efficient, though it 
gives the student the opportunity of thinking for himself. Besides 
the running annotation, Mr. Fennell supplies an introduction on 
‘ Pindar and his Poetry.’’ We nete in this some remarks on the poet’s 
relation to the art of his time, an interesting subject, presenting 
several problems, of which the most perplexing is unquestion- 
ably the “ Shield of Achilles.’”’ We are also furnished with a 
very carefully drawn-up paper on “ Pindar’s Style and Dialect,’’ and 
a statement of the rhythms and metres used by the poet. Homer's 
Odyssey, xiii.-xxiv. By W. W. Merry, M.A. (Oxford: theClarendon 
Press.)—This volume completes Mr. Merry’s school edition of the 
Odyssey, quite a model of what such a work should be. Mr. Merry adds 
to an acute and intelligent insight into the text a peculiarly clear 
conception of the objects, all, we may be sure, originally drawn from 
reality, which the poet describes. In his former volume, he did 
Homeric students the service of making them understand, better, we 
may venture to say, than they had done before, the economy and con- 
struction of the ship. In this volume we may note his excellent treat- 
ment of the difficult subject of the weAécxes, which supplied a 
test for the great shooting in book xix., and of the fastening of 
the chamber in xxi., 45-50. Mr. Merry is indeed always suggestive 
and ingenious. The epithet aidadoceis, for instance, might seem more 
applicable to the roof of a Highland cabin than to a king’s palace, 
but here we have it well explained as “carrying with it the idea 
of a rich man’s house, where the fire is constantly burning for cooking 
feasts.’’ In the same passage, xeAddvi €ixéAn bvrny might be referred 
to the goddess’s rapid flight up to the roof. This might dispose of the 
difficulty about her brandishing the wgis, which is certainly incon- 
sistent with her retaining the shape of a swallow..——-Of Mr. John 
E. B. Mayor’s Juvenal for Schools (Macmillan), we have two parts 
before us, “ Part III., Satires x., xi.,” and ‘‘ Part IV., Satires xii.-xvi.” 
The profound and varied erudition for which Professor Mayor stands 
conspicuous among his contemporaries is so rare and admirable a 
thing, that we feel hesitation in applying to his books what may 
seem an unfavourable criticism. But as we are reviewing “school 
books,’’ and these volumes contain certain Satires of Juvenal “ for 
schools,” it is only right to say that the edition is not altogether well 
fitted for this use. There are boys into whose hands it might be put 
with singular advantage. When the spark of enthusiasm is lit, 
and the passion for classical learning aroused, nothing could be 
more appropriate. Even to an average sixth-form boy, it ought 
to be useful; and to a teacher it is of the utmost value, supply- 
ing him with a wealth of illustration of which he would not be likely 
himself to furnish a tithe; but a model class-book we cannot call 
it. Juvenal’s text is not, indeed, difficult, but there is need of 
more notes on construction than Mr. Mayor supplies; while of the 
bounteous feast of illustrations of all kinds there is, for all but 
the happier few, positive surfeit. Some notes seem to have 
strayed from the larger edition (it is only fair to say they are 
not numerous).——Virgil’s Aineid. With English Notes by Henry 
Young. New Edition. By the Rev. T. H. Lindsay Leary, D.C.L. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—Dr. Leary says in his preface that 
his aim has been “to be of real service to the young in studying 
one of the most difficult of the Latin poets,’’ and he gives a list of 
the authorities whom he hss consulted. Unfortunately, the 
limits imposed upon him have prevented him from sending out an 
edition which would be of “real service to the young.’’ The “ most 
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difficult of the Latin poets’? requires a far more copious annotation 
than Dr. Leary .as been able to supply. It is sufficient to say that 
239 pages of text are furnished with less than a hundred pages of notes, 
and that of these no inconsiderable part is occupied with quotations 
from poetical translations. The sixth book has four pages and a half 
only! And of these, a half-page is occupied with a quotation from Mr. 
Rickards’ version, and not less than a tithe of the rest with explanations 
of mythological allusions, &c. Of criticism there is very little, though 
what there is, is good enough of its kind. Surely, Dr. Leary must 
have made a mistake when he says that the mother of Marcellus 
“ ordered Virgil to be presented with ten sesterces for each line of 
his incomparable panegyric.” Ten sesterces would be equivalent to 
something less than half-a-crown, and the whole sum would 
not be more than £3 10s., even if octavia were generous enough 
to reckon munere as a whole line. In the series of “ White’s 
Grammar-School Texts,’’ we have The Fifth Book of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Witha Vocabulary. By John T. White, D.D. (Longmans.) 
Auwilia Latina ; or Latin Lessons for Beginners, by W. H. Morris 
(Longmans), is “designed to carry beginners through the principal 
inflexions of Latin words, and to teach them their use in the 
construction of easy sentences.” We could wish that Mr. Morris 
had better observed th2 golden rule that a boy, however young, 
should never see any collocation of Latin words that is not thoroughly 
classical. Most of his sentences are, he tells us, drawn from Cesar ; 
but such sentences as “ Agmen vulnera animalibus dat,” “ Exercitus 
senatum ictibus vulnerat,’’ and “ Species perniciei aciem terret,’’ are 
not edifying to a young learner. We observe on page 81 the curious 
statement, “fugio has no passive voice.” If Mr. Morris will consult 
a dictionary, he will see reason to retract this. And why 
is the pupil told that “intransitive deponents have no gerundive 
participle,” backed up with the question, “why has projiciscor no 
gerundive participle?’’ What is to be said about the phrase, 
“ proficiscendum est?’’ In the detached sentence, “ Felices sunt 
illi quos omnes laudant,” surely the unemphatic “ii” would be 
better. The form malens should have been omitted. Generally, we 
have received from this book an impression which we might justify by 
other examples, that Mr. Morris’s qualifications scarcely entitle him 
to hope that his book will supersede manuals now in use.——We have 
received a third edition of an Elementary Latin Grammar, by John 
Barrow Allen, M.A. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press) ; and a “new and 
enlarged edition’’ of A Child’s First Latin Book, by Theophilus D. 
Hall, M.A. (Murray.) 
Novets.—My Lords of Strogue. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—Mr. Wingfield gives, as a second title to his book, “A 
Chronicle of Ireland, from the Convention to the Union,”—that is to 
say, he calls it a novel in one breath, and a history in another. In 
truth, it is neither the one thing nor the other. It is a passionate in- 
dictment of the Government of Ireland, as it was carried on during 
the years that preceded the passing of the Union. For all the ability 
with which it is written, all the pains which the author has taken to 
make himself master of his subject, all the industry with which he 
has accumulated the knowledge which shall make his characters act 
and talk, as they did actually act and talk in the flesh, no one, we 
take it, will read this story with pleasure, unless he sympathises with 
the author’s views and aims. As a novel, it produces an im- 
pression of almost unmitigated pain. Nor will any one go 
to the book as an authoritative history of the period. If 
Mr. Wingfield wishes to be listened to as an historian, he must do 
us other historians are wont to do. He must name his authorities, 
he must give his references. We pronounce no judgment adverse to 
his correctness. This is notin our province. Looking at “ My Lords 
of Strogue” as a work of art, we consider it to be a grave mistake, 
though it isthe mistake of an able writer. In matters of taste, apart 
from the graver question, of the propriety of the whole work, Mr, 
Wingfield has something to learn. It is not well to write, “ The 
absentees returned home in troops, finding that in their mother’s 
mansion were many fatted calves.” And if he quotes poetry, he should 
be more correct than in “ Things are not always as they seem.” 
A Parisian Sultana. A Translation of Adolphe Belot’s “ La Sultane 
Parisienne.” By H. Mainwaring Dunstan. 3 vols. (Remington and 
Co.)—M. Belot hoped, it is to be supposed, to interest Parisian 
readers in African travel, by “ sugar-coating,” so to speak, its facts 
with fiction, and Mr. Dunstan thinks that the English public will show 
the same taste. We think, we do not hesitate to say we hope, that 
he is mistaken. Some of the most interesting and admirable works of 
the last quarter of a century have been books of African travel, the 
expression of the thoughts and labours of great men. And we do not 
like to see them travestied in this way. It may be true that this 
story has “the merit of being entirely exact from a geographical 
point of view, and with regard to African customs ;” but one objection, 
that the form of the book is a mistake, remains unanswered. The 
“Parisian Sultana’’ is a lady whose husband is reported to have 
perished in African exploration. She determines to discover his fate 
for herself. Two gentlemen, who have declared themselves her 











i 
mother. A comic element is supplied by the presence of Joseph, 
a 


Parisian servant, and Miss Beatrice Poles, an absurd caricature of an 
Englishwoman. The party go through some extraordinary adventures, 
the serious part of the story being by far the best, for the comic does 
not seem to have any real humour init. Neither Joseph nor Miss Poleg 
afforded us any amusement. As for the dénowement of the 
story, we do not think that English readers will fing it at 
all to their taste-———The Two Miss Flemings. By the Author 
of “Rare Pale Margaret.” 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
There is ability in this novel, but it not satisfactory to the reader 
The author gives one of the puzzles of life, one of the most ak 
tangled parts of the “mighty maze,” but he does not give 
a hint of the plan. The “two Miss Flemings” are a remarkable 
and an artistically drawn contrast,—the one so subdued, the other 80 
brave and spirited; but why are their destinies so ordered ? Of 
course, we may be told that in this world we do not and cannot expect 
to know why the lives of various people are ordered as they are, 
This is true; but then we expect a novel to give at least an attempt 
at the interpretation of the riddle. Over the history written jp. 
this drama there hangs a fate as mysterious as that which 
doomed the house of (Edipus in Greek tragedy. We hope to 
see the very considerable ability of this writer—for we remem. 
ber “Rare Pale Margaret’’ with pleasure—employed with better 
effect. Brook and River. By Captain Hay Hill. 3 volg, 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—This is a love-story, with nothing remarkable 
about it, either to praise or to censure. We are introduced to. 
the heroine when she is about eighteen, and we part with her whep 
she is two or three years older. Hence, we suppose, the title. Of 
course she is very beautiful, and she has, it must be allowed, a fair 
share of spirit. But it is her lover who deserves the credit of courage, 
for whatever may be said about marrying a woman for herself, and 
not for her relatives, it required real heroism in Captain Ormond to 
take a wife who had such ruffians for a father and brother as were 
Colonel and Charles Davenant. Brook and River is somewhat spun 
out, but it is a quite readable book of the “ agreeable rattle ’’ kind. —— 
How He Won Her. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley.)—Here 
we have, with variations, the familiar story of how a young man wins 
back for himself the home which has been lost by the folly or 
ill-fortune of those who have gone before him. It is always 
a favourite subject, and Mrs. Eiloart treats it in such a fashion that 
it loses nothing of its natural advantages. Young Thurston, the 
hero, is a fine, manly fellow, and is not so preternaturally perfect as 
to repel our sympathies. In his wooing of fortune, and of the “ prin- 
cess ’’ whom he regards as the best part of his reward, he takes the 
reader’s interest along with him. The episode of his friend Tom’s 
love-affair is also well told. The weakest part of the story is to be 
found in the proceedings of “ Lawyer Snark,’’ which seem to us 
quite impossible. When a man makes off with every farthing that 
he can lay his hands on, he generally makes for some safer refuge 
than Mr. Snark seems to have thought sufficient. Generally the 
“villains” of the novel are of the conventional kind. 
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Mottenr ( E.}, Songs of Heaven and Home, 32mo 8 » 2/0 
Moule ( (©. 0.), Mustard and Cress, 40 —.seevve......0 ..(Seeley) 2/0 
hart? n I., History of, by P. Lanfrey, - (Macmillan) 6/0 

iJ). Rays from the Realms of Nature, cr ter, & Galpin) se 

° ies, cr 8v0. ( ey) 
wortbeote Meme and-Houey Sermons, imo... “(Diekinson) 2/6 
Monto tity in Metaphysics and Philosophy, cr 8vo... Blackwood) 3/0 

ips (E. S.). Old Maids’ Paradise, cr 8vo (Clarke) 1/6 
Phelps r (Sir H.), Blue and Green, 1 vol. cr 8V0 ........-..0+0+ (Chapman &Hall) 6/0 
outings’ ), Elementary Theory and Calculation of Iron Bridges, On... Ganon 15/0 
Bitter ( A), Tree-Planting, cr 8v0 (Chap & Hall) 5/0 


(Lockwood) 6/0 














( ; 

W.), Scientific Horseshoeing, 8vo +e 
R _ F. Roman Days, &c. P Low) 10/6 
Sendiand (J. P.), The Voice and Public Speaking, Cr 8¥0.......+++0+0+.-+(Hodder) 3/6 
shaw (W. F.), Sermon Sketches, Cr 8V0... ssorrererseereerereeoee -2*-08 (Skefflogton) 3/0 
of Vienna (The), ® Story, 12mo (Oliphant) 2/0 
efington (S. W.). Our Sins; or, Our Saviour, cr 8V0.......00+0-++ (Skeffington) 5/0 
& nton'’s Law and Prac ice of Chess, new edition, cr 8V0 ...............(Virtue) 5/0 
- (J. C.), Manchester House, cr 8vo. (Partridge) 1/6 
at (Seeley) 1/0 





d Starlight, 32mo ( 
Sunshine) Jack's Hdncation; or, How He Learnt Farming (Chapman & Hail) 4/0 





Jano 2 het 
’ t Principles of Modern History, 12mo (Relfe) 1/0 
ee Awd Kay PW. E.), Blowpipe Analysis, 12M0... -+-+0e0+e-+4(Macmillan) a 





Thompson (J.), Eldmuir, an Art Story, 8vo Pp w) 14/0 
(J. F.), lutroduction to Study, &c., of Psalms, 2nd edition avery ame 210 
S w 





Thrup 7, 

7 W.). The Happy Valley, 8vo rp 
Toes F ), The Sea, Vol. 2, SUR sisasdcmiaiacaeniial (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 7/6 
Anabasis of Cyrus, Book I., by Taylor, cr 8vo .........(Rivingtons) 2/6 


os 
ene Anabasis of Cyrus, Book II., by Taylor, cr 8vo.........(Rivingtons) 2/0 
Year of Promise, Praise, and Prayer, 12mo ... (Seeley) 2/6 
Young Carpenters of Freiberg, 1210 ..sccccccssssce-sececeseeseseessereeees...(Oliphant) 2/0 
Young Mrs. Jardine, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 











¢ ee Vetted Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
i stage to any part of the Un yearly. 
ne MO Cin Bind FS 
Including postage to any part of India, 

China (vid Southampton) America, France, 

Germany aaa Ss |: ee 015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8...... PE Sct 088 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovrstpe Pace, Twetve Guineas. 

Page ... £10 10 0) Narrow Column...................+. £310 0 
Half-Page . 5 5 0} Half-Column ...... 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column..................... 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 














Prawoxps| __ MR. STREETER, 
NEW BOND STREET, 

_) PWELLERY. LONDON. 

W ATCHES.| ORIGINATOR ann SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 

Cocks. JEWELLERY. 

GIVER. READY-MONEY VALUE 

GIVEN ror 
READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CataLoGuE Post Free ror Two Sramps. 





RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Liverpool. 


C. 





Street, Strand, W.C. 


PAPER MONEY, the Money of Civilization; Gold Money, 
the Money of Barbarism. Proposed Exchequer Note. By James HARVEY, 


Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ADVERTISING. 
H. M A Y A N D C O., 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 





1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazinee, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to al] Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manuva) for 1879," containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 











I YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
4 and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. Every 
Evening (excepting Wednesdays) at 8.15, THE IRON 
HEST. Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. Henry Irving. At 
730, DAISY'S ESCAPE. At 10.30, THE BOARDING- 
SUHOOL. Messrs. J. H. Barnes, Norman Forbes, 
J. Carter, T. Mead, S. Johnson, F. Tyars, Pinero, 
Andrews. F. Cooper. Elwood, Ganthony, Branscombe, 
Tapping, .Cooper, Ferrand, Calvert, Harwood; Misses 
Florence Terry, Pauncefort, Myra Holme, Alma 
Murray, Harwood, &c. Every Wednesday, 7.30, 
iAMLET. Hamlet, Mr. Irving; Ophelia, Miss Ellen 
Terry. Morning performances of THE IRON CBEST, 
a October 18 and 25, at 2.30. No fees of any 
&ind, 








DOWNING STREET, LONDON, application to 
OcToBer 10TH, 1879. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





STEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
ROBER 
FRED 


T BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


ERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





HE CROWN AGENTS for the 
COLONIES are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS from Candidates for the following 
Appointments on the Staff of the Queen's College in 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
a Next Term will beginon MONDAY, JANUARY 
th. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM has now begun. The 
following Lectures are to be given in the Higher Course. 





Demerara, British Guiana. 

SECONL MASTER.—Salary, £500 per annum, with 
$n allowance of £100 a year for a house. A good 
knowledge of Mathematics is required, and the person 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 


For students above eighteen years of age, and 
especially for those preparing for the Degree Exami- 
nations in London University. 


HOME 









































































selected will have to leave for the Colony imme- 
diately. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS.—Salary, £400 a 
Peer. One of these Masters must be qualified to teach 

ch, German, and Olassics; and the other, Science 
and Mathematics. Both must have a knowledge of 
Drawing. and a preference will be given to holders of 
School-of-Art certificates. 

Candidates for the above Appointments must be 
Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
and unmarried. First-Class passages from England 
to Demerara will, under certain conditions, be pro- 
vided, at Government expense. 

Applications, stating age and accompanied by copies 
bh ials (not originals), will be received up to 

inst 





79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in M Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Souls’ (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


NSTRUCTION by CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.—ST. GEORGE'S HALL CLASSES open 
NOVEMBER Ist.—Parents who wish to direct the 
home education of their children, and Students who 


wish guidance in private study, or in preparing for the 




















T E Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 

M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1563, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terma, 
200 guineas, References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. ers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address. Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


M ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 

Estate and House ts, beg to call atten- 
tion to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Pro- 
erty in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen 
Wishing to purchase or rent, to the great facilities 
they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties in 
y ora at simply travelling expenses being paid. 

ions, 











Edinburgh Local Examinations, are recommended to 
try the above system. Subjects—English, Latin, 
French, German, Geology, Mathematics, and Har- 
Bursaries of £20 for girls and boys, and nine 


mony. 
money prizes offered for competition. Average terms, 
10s 6d.—Pros; us on application to the Secretary, 


Miss WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


1. The History of the Church in England. Anglo- 
Saxon Period and the Reign of William the Conqueror. 
a 7 Principal. On Fridays, at 3 p.m. To begin 

ict. 17. 

2. English Literature. Prof. Henry Morley. On 
Thursdays, at 11.15a.m. To begin Thursday, 9. 

3. German. By Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. On Mondays, 
at2p.m. To begin Monday, Oct. 13. 

4. English History to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century. By H. Craik, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 
a.m. To begin Oct. 16. 

5. Greek. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A, On Tues- 
days, at 1.30p.m. To begin Oct. 13. 

6. Mathematics. Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On Mondays, 


“! Bivcasteay Diseetion Absorption, Circulation 
° ysiology, Di n ion reu 
and By Mrs, Bovell Sturge, M.D. On 


oe 
Wednesdays, at yf 2 To begin Oct. 15. 
8. Geology. By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.B.S., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 10a.m. To begin Oct. 11. 
9. Harmony. ByJobn Hullah,LL.D. On Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m. To begin Oct. 7. a 3. 
To begin 





i ee PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

S are Specially Prepared for the Scholarsbi 
ont be Exa iat = all the Public Schools 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Bo; s. 
For full information, apply to the Rev. the HEAD 











Valuations, Surveys, &.—Estate nec: 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, on , 





MASTER. 


10. Chemistr: —— Chemistry). 
Th ym, F.C. On Thursdays, at 3 p.m. 

t. 9. 

11. Latin. For the London University B.A. Degree. 
By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. 

12. Roman History to the Death of Augustus. By 
ot Rankine, B.A. On Mondays, at 10a.m. To begin 

13. 


Fee for each Course of Ten, Lectures, £1 1s. 

Fee for the whole of one Term's Lectures, £4 4s. 

The First Lecture of each Course will be free. The 
Fee for any subsequent single Lecture will be 5s. 

Associates of Queen's College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at Half Fees. 
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DITOR WANTED, for a Provincial 
Morning Paper. Must be an able and experi- 
snced writer, and of thoroughly Liberal principles — 
Address, “RB. B.,” care of C, Mitchell and Co., 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; giving full 
particulars of experience, age, and salary. 


ELESCOPE FOR SALE. 


MR. RICHARD A. PROCTOR, being about to leave 
England for fifteen months, desires to part with 
AN 8}-INCH BROWNING= WITH REFLECTOR, 
& Speculum a singularly fine specimen of Mr. 
1TH'S handiwork,) equatorially mounted, with clock- 
work, complete set of eye pieces, two solar eye-pieces 
(single and double prisms), neutral-tint wedges, &c., 
for One Hundred Guineas (two-thirds of the original 


price). 

N.B,—Apply to Mr. BROWNING, F.B.A.S., 63 Strand, 
where the instroament, cleaned and in good condition, 
can be seen and examined. 


He ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
suggest, Charges fixed and moderate. Table d'Hite 
daily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
iseued at o}] primeipal Railway Stations in England. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's ‘* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
OHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says :—“ As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 














figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col-' 


lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 











200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DEBWOTD coccecocesccoeee ccoccnse 1010 0 
400 Specimens, no 
DEB WOFS ..00c00cccc0c00-c-c000e08 21 00 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
\ CORPORATION 
CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 


The Corporation of Manchester are prepared to re- 
ceive Tenders for an issue of the above Stock to the 
extent of £250,000. 

The Manchester Corporation Consolidated Stock is 
by Act of Parliament (35 and 36 Vict., cap. 31) made a 
“ charge upon the City Rate, and a]! landed and other 
properiy vested in or belonging to the Cerporation, or 
which may be acquired by them.” 

The City Rate is not limited in amount, and the 
security for this Stock is, therefore, not only the 
whole of the property vested in or belonging to the 
Corporation, includ ng the Gas and Waterworks, but 
in fact the wh le of the property witbin the City of 
Manchester, the rateable annual value of which now 
exceeds 2 millions sterling. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to “The Consolidated 
Stock Sub-Ccmmittee, Town Hall, Manchester,” and 
endorsed “Tender for Stock,” for sums divisible by 
ten, but not being in any case less than £50, must be 
delivered on or before 4 o'clock p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 5 next, and must state the amount required 
and the premium which will be given. The Stock 
will be issued free of al] charges and expenses, and 
will carry interest, payable half-yearly, at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum. 

Interest on the total amount of the Stock (calcu- 
lated from the date or dates of payment) will be pay- 
able on the 24th June, 1880. 

The Finance Committee have decided to fix the 
minimum price of the new issue at £104 103 on every 
£100 of Stock, below which no tender wil! be accepted. 

Payment will be required to be made to the City 
Treasurer as'follows:—One-half on the 19th Novem- 
ber, and the other half on the 5th December next. 
Persons whose tenders are accepted can, if they so 
desire, pay the whole amount in full on the first- 
named or any subsequent date up to the 5th December, 
and interest at 4 per cent. will be allewed. 

In the event of the receiyt of Tenders for a larger 
amount of Stock than that propesed to be issued at or 
above the minimum price,tbe Tenders at the lowest 
price accepted will be subject to a pro rata dimi- 
nution. 

Printed Forms of Tender can be obtained at the 
Office of the Registrar of Stock, at the Town Hall, but 
no specific'form is absolutely required. 


By order, JOSEPH HERON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, Oetober 17th, 1879. 


HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ACCENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
‘Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been _ as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the way Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
¢4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 








BROOK’S 


SEWING 


— 
COTTONS 





COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON 


CROCHET AND T ATTING ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, | 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


EMBROIDERY cO?TOy, 


ee 


Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the Warlz, 





ALL WHO 
DR. 


been 





SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where Cold bas 
ted and b e severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr, DUNBAR. 
care of Mesers. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 





FROM COLDS 
ALKARAM 


The smell is 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





Street, Strand. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





|S eee of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFIcE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 











DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .,.........c.csccscsssess +. £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, port 


free. 
_G EORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill and Charing 
ross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 
showed the net Yearly Income ... «+» £1,508,070 








The Capital (paid up) ... cee ose eve 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance 
we ooo ote eos «» 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased 
during 1878 by see ove oe owe 186,745 
And now amount to 3,012,711 


The Report further showed that the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All deseriptions of Fire Assurances effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on application 
at any of the Offices, or to Agents uf the Company. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital evsseeseseeeerd 1,487,500 
Reserve fund , 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 
They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c. 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fix 
periods on terms which —_ be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 














Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 








ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c., &. 


pyeeeraam, BEDDING, and FURNI.- 
TURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 


Iron Bedsteads for Servants ...from 10s 6d to 19s 0, 

os = French......... » ld4s6d,, Bséd, 
Iron & Brass French Bedsteads ,, 23s 0d ,, 100s(d, 
All Brass », 623 0d ,, 315s 0d. 


Iron & Brass Half-Tester Bed- 
steads......... : * vy 348 Od ,, 3303 04, 
COTS, CHAIR-BEDSTEADS, COUCHES, &&, 
EDDING of Guarantecd Quality Mann- 


factured on the Premises. 


FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide it. 4it. 6in. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw......... Ss0d 10s@d 13844, 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre 138s9d 208s0d 228 Qi, 

— Good Coloured Wool l4s6d 21s0d sd, 
— Best Brown Wool...... 23s 6d 3386d 378@, 
— Good Serviceable Hair 2980d 42s0d 47s 64, 
— Good Horse-Hair 40302 =5830d 65s 0, 
— Superior ,, . 612 0d 928 0d 104 0. 
— Best 9 .. 75800 115s 0d 128s 04, 
German Springs............ 42s 0d =5730d 683s Od. 
German Springs, hair stuffing 65s 0d 87s 6d 953M. 


Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, &e, 


| pane for BED-ROOMS, DINING 
and DRAWING-ROOMS, comprising every 
article for House Furnishing. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, con- 
taining 850 Illustrations, post free. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resist- 
ne power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 

ATENT LEVER. fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the ectieavere, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 48 64, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 64, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manatestarers, 228 Piccadilly, 

mdon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—OLD WounDs, SORES, AND ULCERS— 

Daily experience confirms the fact which has tfi- 
phed over opposition for thirty years, viz., thatno 
means are known equal to Holloway’s remedies for 











| curing bad legs, sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, 


erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in truth, all 
cases where the skin is broken. To cure these infirmi- 
ties quickly is of primary importance, as the com- 
ulsory confinement indoors weakens the general 
ealth. The ready means of cure are found ia 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which heal the sores 
and expel their cause. In the very worst cases the 
Oint t has d in effecting a perfect cure, 
after every other means has failed of giving # 
relief. Desperate cases best display its virtues. 
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a 
pAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


t57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
. Wr ne find yortecly Palaione ysaet of adcpung ABTIPIOLAL TE 
ins the only y Pain ystem a A ETH, 
which explain (Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Fp may Bam 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My DgAR Srz,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
etrection of mY Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


east tistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
ar 4 H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 














_ Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pare, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
Bl 2 D’S EY E Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


WHISKY. 





BEST 





| Dr, Lanxester, F.R.S., says :— 

“I have pleasure in recom- | 
mending it, espevially for | 
Children.” 


Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S8., says :— 


| 
} 
FOO D on I consider it eminently fitted | FOOD 
for the purpose.”’ FOR 


Recommended by, the Faculty gener- | 
y- } 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 


FOR 





INVALIDS. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE OF 


Fordingbridge, England. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. RB. NEAVE and CO., 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


t the 





4 SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 


hold 


*,* In use in most h through 
Kingdom. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


) > ened & Co.’s3 OWN SAUCE. 


Potten MEATS; also, 











OUPS, PRESEBVED PROVISIONS, 
an 














}_SSEnCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURIE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 










GUPSCLALSTIES for INVALIDS. 














CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 

















SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


G OODALL’S 
3’ _—« HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OS YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELI0N008 SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fisb.soup, &c., it is incom- 
—- Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ottles, 6d, 18, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 















OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
ry THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
ackets ; 6d, Is, 2s, and 5: tins. 
repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and V! r. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at Is 1§4, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the — Ua led for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertein the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Itelian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 



























GG IORALUS GINGER BSE 





POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
h c 



















MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


B RAV A tI §S 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). (Recommended by all Physicians. 

FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 

FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 

Smiell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhosa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 

desides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

‘TIS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 

General Dép6t in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 

Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 

8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Ageocy, FER BRAVAIS); and at BARCLAY and 








FE R 





Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 00., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 





In consequence of spurious imitations of x 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. ei ale aa ay i 
UN VILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the larges* 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied im casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations or 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 























REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
IND& ED, are the EFFECTS of F 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Di EK lient, refreshing, and in 
















SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 








vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 


AvuTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 
the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 
“This story has merit, and is decidedly interest- 


ing.” —Post. 
Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. 


K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 
“ A very pleasant story.”—Post. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF DesarT. SECOND EDITION. 

Sir John. By the Author of 
‘* ANNE DYSART,” &c, [October 24. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Next week will be published. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY: 
REFORMED 
BY ORDER OF THE HOLY @CUMENICAL 
COUNCIL OF TRENT; 
Published by Order of Pope ST, PIUS V. 

And Revised by CLEMENT VIII. and URBAN VIIL.; 
together with the Offices since granted. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF LATIN INTO ENGLISH BY 
JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


In Two Vols. small 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1880, 

Now Ready, price Sixpence. Containing Voice 

of the Stars—Weather Predictions—a Hieroglyphic, 

&c,—Zadkiel foretold the Zulu War and the very day 

of Isandlana, also the Afghan War, the Severe 
Winter and Cold Spring. 

London : Cousins and Co., 3 York Street, Covent 

Garden. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S _ 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


OLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S 
STOVES, if in fair condition, purchased or taken 
in exchange.—Apply to Messrs. EDWARDS and 
SON, Stove Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 
49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
” HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
_ distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iv 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oi]. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 
Morning Post. 

















as 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The AMATEUR POACHER. By the Author of 


“The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County.’’ 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


SISTER. 2 vols. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN : 


Generations. By ALLAN Muir. 3 vols. 


a Story of Two 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 





This day, fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


P O 5 


M sS. 


By WILLIAM FRANK SMITH, M.B, 
Late Physician to the Sheffield Infrmary. 


Second Edition, with a Lecture on the History of Medicine, and a Biographical Memoir by Dr. PYE SMITH 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


JI. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 


2 Langham Place, London, W. 





Just published, price 6d. 

OUR NATIONAL IMPROVIDENCE: 
Its Sinfulness, Prevalence, and Moral] Harm. A 
Sermon, preached in Westmiuster Abbey, on 
Sunday, September 28th, 1879, by the Rev. W. L. 
BLACKLEY, M.A., Rector of North Waltham, 
Hants. With Notes and an Appendix. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross,S.W. 





FIFTH EDITION, just published, demy 8vo, 90 pp., 
price 1s. 


LORD LYTTON AND THE AFGHAN 
W. 


By Captain W. J. EASTWICK. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 
52 and 36 Parliament Street, S.W. 





Now ready, post free, six stamps. 
INTS to INVESTORS; a Pamphlet 
containing a variety of useful information as 
to Investments. 

_H. RB. Duke, 7 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
for OCTOBER, was published on WEDNESDAY 

AST. 


CONTENTS. 
GERMANY SINCE THE PEACE OF FRANKFORT. 
MOZART. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOUR. 
SPEDDING's LIFE OF BACON. 
THE CIVIL ENGINEERS OF BRITAIN. 
THE FAMILY OF MIRABEAU. 
FRovDgE's C&SAR. 
THE CODE OF CRIMINAL LAW. 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
10. AFGHANISTAN. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 

C. BLACK. 


MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 296, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. PASCAL AND HIS EpiTors. 
2. THe COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
3. ALBERT DUERER. 
4. Toe FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
5. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON Russia. 
6. Froupe's C#SAR. 
7. THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION. 
8. HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 
9. THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
10. PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


$2 SAH rH CONS 





Now ready, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Series, No. CXII., OCTOBER, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FEDERATION OF THe ENGLISH EMPIRE. 
THE Law OF Real Prorerry. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
CAVOUR AND LAMARMORA. 
THE BOHEMIANS AND SLOVAKS. 
PaINCEe BISMARCK. 
Lorp BRoUGHAM. 
INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EmMPiage. 
CONTEMPORARY LITEKATURE.—1. Theology. 2. 
Polities,&c. 3. Science. 4. History, Biography. 
5. Belles Lettres. 6. Miscellanea. 
London: TRUEBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


eo” PENNY POSTAGE! 
WHY NOT? 





NP oP ewer 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


if EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of 
NAZARA. Considered in its connection with 
the National Life of Israel, and related in detail, 
Translated by A. RANSOM. Vol. IV.—The .Galilean 
Storms—Last Efforts in Galilee—Recognition of the 
Messiah—Foreshadowing of the Cross, &c. 
Also Vols. I, to LII., at the same price. 





Just published, Vol. IL., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
AUR (F. C..\—CHURCH HISTORY 
of the FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Trans- 
lated from the third German Edition. Edited by the 
Rev. ALLAN MENZIES. Volume II., completing the 
Work. 

Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION Fup 
LIBRARY receive these volumes for 7s, instead of 10s 6¢ 
each. Prospectus, with contents of the Series, post 
free on application. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
RIGHT (Rev. J.)—The GROUNDS 
and PRINCIPLES of RELIGION. By Rev 
JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 

“Mr. Wright's power of calm and concise stete- 
ment is nowhere seen to greater advantage than ip 
these lectures."—Theological Review. 

“The remarkably judicial tone of the whole book, 
its entire freedom from prejudice, its candour towards 
the opinion of others, and its thorough grasp of the 
momentous subjects it discusses."—ZJnguirer. 

“We bave not recently met with any book more 
calculated to influence, in the right direction, a maa 
of atheistic tendencies.”—Nonconformist. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 














Just published, price 4s. 
RAGMENTS from REIMARUS, 


consisting of brief Critical Remarks on the 
Object of Jesus and his Disciples, as seen in the New 
Testament. 
Translated fram the German of G. E. LEssiné. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY. 





WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 15 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ze be had of the Editor, Camden House, Dulwich, 
S.E. 





Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By ROBERT G. WATTS, M.D., M.B.OS., 
LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


VERY DAY.—“A story of unmis- 
takable power."—Pall Mall Gazette.——* The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 38; 
boards, Is 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
a ee as ee a 
EW BUILDING for the 8.P.C.K.— 
See the BUILDER (44, by post 44d); Waltham 
Abbey, fully Lilustrated; Lifting-Sheers, with View: 
Art and Commerce in Conflict ; Morals and Manners 
of the Stage; Art Administration; Edinburgh; 
Medieval Moote Hall; Help the Girls; Wood- 
carving School, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all 
Newsimen. 
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——————— 
mUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


FRESH COPIES of all the bess NEW WORKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
ECT LIBRARY are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 


aes Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as 


he | 
they appear 
pIRsT-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Family and Book Club Subscription, Three Guineas and Upwards, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Prospectuses, with Lists of Recent Books, postage free on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR OCTOBER. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the Superabundant Copies (cut and uncut) of 
several leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Three Thousand Older 
Works, many of which are out of print, and not otherwise procurable. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the 
least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


9 


~ 





MESSRS. STRAHAN and CO. beg to announce that they will 
publish, with the November Magazines, the FIRST BOOK of 


A NEW STORY, 


By EDWARD JENKINS, 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES: 


A Study of Social and Political Life in the British Empire. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Books of 200 pp. each, with Two Illustrations by FRED. 
BARNARD, price 3s 6d. 


34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 








NOW READY, at all the LIBRARIES, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


The MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER’S 
DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1827. 


“A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady Westminster sent home, 80 
full are they of the enthusiasm and good-humour which enabled her to appreciate the sunny, and endure the 
cloudy, side of her wanderings, that her book is most agreeable ; and it has this special merit, that it brings 
clearly before us a number of the great people of former days, mmy of whom now belong only to history, 
on and imperial personages, whose intimate acquaintance tue traveller's rank enabled her to make.’— 
Athenxum, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


FOREIGN WORK AND ENGLISH WAGES, 
Considered with Reference to the Depression of Trade. 

THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 

London : LONGMANS and CO. 


By 





GENERAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PANTHEISM. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 

Vol. II. now ready, price 128 6d. 
From the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. 


Opinions of the Press on Vel. 1. 
“Interesting and well written."—Jngquirer.——“There is something attractive in this book. "—<peciator. 
The volume closes with an interesting sketch of Vanini.”"—£raminer. “ The section alone cn Lucilio 
&uini deserves to be noted as exceptionally original."— Westminster Review, 





—_—" 


Vv 


MR. MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By the Very Reverend JOHN CAIRD, D.D., 

Vice-Chancellor avd Principal of the University of 

Glasgow, and one of ber Majesty's 
Chaplains for Scotland. 


[About Christmas. 


THE VILLAGE LIFE. 


A POEM. 


‘He reems to be a stranger; but his present is 
A withered branch, tuat’s only green at top.” 


In 1 vol., extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 
[Just ready. 


“A remarkable volume of oetry.”—Standard 
October 9th, ane i 


POEMS BY WALTER C. SMITH, 
M.A. 
OLRIG GRANGE: 2 Poem in 


Six Books. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo 
6s 6d. 


BORLAND HALL: a Poem in 


Six Books. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 7s. 


HILDA: AMONG the BROKEN 


GODS: a Poem. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 78 6d. 

“ That it is characterised by vigorous think- 
ing, delicate fancy, and happy terms of expres- 
sion, is admitted on all hands.” — Ties. 





A CRITICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF KANT; 
WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 

Glasgow, and late Fellow and Tutor of 

Merton College, Oxford. 
8vo, 18s. 

“A reader cannot fail to derive intellectual benefit 
from so lumi an exposition, and so valuable a 
commentary.” —TZimes. 





OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
IN ITS RELATIONS TO MAN. 

By J. GRAY M‘KENDRICKE, M.D., F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 

Crown 8vo, 750 Pages and 250 Engravings, 12s 6d. 


“An admirable book on pbysiology.” — British 
Quarterly Review. 


THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH 
PROBATIONER. 


BEING THE MEMOIR OF THOMAS DAVIDSON 
WITH HIS POEMS AND LETTERS. 
By JAMES BROWN, D.D., 
Min'‘ster of St. James's Churcb, Paisley. 
Second Edition, with Portrait, crown 8ro, 7s 6d. 


“A charming biograpby.”—Specta‘or. 


CREED AND CONDUCT: 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ROSNEATH CBURCH. 
By the Rev. ROBERT HERBERT STORY, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish. 

Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


“ Characterised throughout by profound earnestness 
and spirituality, and written in a style at once grace- 
ful, clear, aud nervous.”"—Scofsmin. 








THE HISTORY AND POETRY 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH BORDER, 
THEIR MAIN FEATURES AND RELATIONS. 
By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 108 6d. 
“This is a genuine book. We can heartily recom- 
mend it.’ —Contemporary Review. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, 
Publieher to the University 





DEACON and CO., 21 Paternoster Row. 


London; MACMILLAN and ©0 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


AND 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the “ Africa” Volume in “Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel,” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East-African 
Expedition. 
Large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


The major portion of this, probably the last literary work upon which the late 
Mr. Keith Johnston was engaged, was in type and revised by him before he left 
England, and the remainder of the MS. he forwarded from Zanzibar, The whole 
Work has, since his death, been carefully gone over, and it is hoped wil) be found 
to sustain the author's great reputation. (Preparing. 


A 


SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME OF THE 
GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “ The Fairy-land of Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior 
Students.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. [Next week. 

“ In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important omissions, 
especially as regards ‘Sound,’ which had been before entirely neglected, and to 
which a new chapter (XXX.) is now devoted. I have also, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Darwin, added several pages upon the Botany of the Nineteenth Century. Lastly, 
besides many minor additions, I have given, in a new final chapter, some of the 
latest advances in Science."—-EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY. 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Meteorological Society. 
By Dr. MANN F.R.C.8.; J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; R. 
STRACHAN; Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, 
F.R.8.; and R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE :—" The science of Meteorology, as it ia studied at the 
present day, may well receive the designation of ‘modern.’ Its renovation dates 
from the proposal to employ telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological 
observations, which proposal was realised hardly more than a quarter of a century 
ago. The diffusion of this knowledge, however, is slow ; and it appeared to the 
Council of the Meteorological Society that a set of Lectures explanatory of modern 


views, and showing how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be thereby 
illustrated, would, in the present condition of the science, be well timed.” 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY: 


OR, PICTURES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


In TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO COLOURED PLATES, COMPRISING ONE HUNDRED 
SEPARATE FIGURES. 


With Descriptive Letterpress. 


By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, 


Member of the London School Board; Author of the Physiological Sections of 
‘Simple Lessons for Home Use,” &c. 


Feap. folio, 128 6d, (Ready. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. 
CONTENTS. 


WORLD, MERCATOR. INDIA. 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE. AFRICA. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE. SOUTH AFRICA. 





EUROPE. NORTH AMERICA, 
ENGLAND AND WALES. CANADA. 
SCOTLAND. | SOUTH AMERICA. 
IRELAND. AUSTRALIA. 


ASIA. | NEW ZEALAND. 
HOLY LAND, | 
Crown folio, 7s 6d. [Ready. 


GEOLOGICAL GLOSSARY FOR THE USE 
OF STUDENTS. 


By the late THOMAS OLDHAM, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Formerly Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India. 
Edited by R. D. OLDHAM, 


Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 2s. [Ready. 


A GEOLOGICAL SECTION, 


SHOWING THE ORDER OF SUPERPOSITION AND APPROXIMATE 
MAXIMUM THICKNESS OF SEDIMENTARY STRATA IN THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS, 

By JAMES B. JORDAN, 

Of the Mining Record Office, 








Scale, 3,000 feet to 1 inch; size, 11 inches by 40. 
Folded, in wrapper, 4:. {Ready 
London: 


ee 


NEW BOOKS. 





” : ini 
The “A. D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 
of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F. 0. Bury 


B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. [Neat my 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Esme Scop. 


STEVENSON. With a Map and Dlustrations, demy 8yo. (Next woes 





DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPADIsTs 


Large crown 8vo. Forming new volume of the New and Unif 
John Morley’s Works. Ores iian at 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
COUSIN HENRY. By Anruony Trottopg 


Crown 8yo, 2 vols. 


The PARSON o' DUMFORD. By Groncy 


MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


“ This is @ capital novel, and the hero is by far the pleasantest and least ‘ bum; 
tious’ of muscular clerics whom it has been our lot to encounter in print 
Standard. 

“*The Parson o' Dumford’ is well worth reading.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is a striking story, told with much power, and the interest is th 
well sustained."—John Bull. ee 

“Since Mrs, Gaskell produced her inimitable tales of manufacturing life in the 
northern and north-midland districts, there has never appeared any work of 
fiction in which tbe author has more thoroughly appreciated and depicted the 
people in those parts than Mr. George Manville Fenn in his latest novel, ‘The 
Parson o’ Dumford........ ‘The best thing that can be said in conclusion is to adviss 
everybody to read ‘ The Parson o' Dumford’ for himself or herself. Mr. Fenn has 
written good novels before, but this one surpasses previous efforts.” —Morning 
Post. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


NOTICE.—THE EGOIST; a Comedy in 
Narrative, by the Author of “ Richard 
Feverel,” §c., in 3 vols. crown 8vo, is 
now ready at all Libraries. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





NOW READY. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
INDIA’S NEEDS AND ENGLAND's Duty. 
Our PUBLIC ScHoots.—IV. Ruasy. 
THE MAID OF SonG: a Poem. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 
WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 
Tae Story oF a Lig. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of “ Travels witha 
Donkey,” &c 
GEorGs Henry Lewes. 
REALISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 
Wuat Doks Homge-RvuLE REALLY MEAN? By a Home-Rule M.P. 
Haropy's NOVELS. 
CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE BE MADE TO WORK? 
. SELECTED Books. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, price Two Guineas. 


EMORIALS of the CIVIL WAR between KING 
CHARLES I. and the PARLIAMENT of ENGLAND, as it affected Here- 

fordshire and the adjacent Counties. By the late Rev. JouN Wess, M.A., F.S.A., 

F.B.S.L., Rector of Tretire, Herefordshire ; edited and completed by the Rev.T. 

W. Wess, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Hardwick, Herefordshire. With an 

Appendix of Documents and numerous IIlustrations. 

d London: LONG MANS and Co. 


pmcrnasces BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools. Revyisep EpITions:— 

FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

KEY, with additional Exercises eon ove 

HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR ... owe 

COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR oe - ove ose 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ... ove ove ove 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo, price 53. ar P 
HE POEM of the CID; a Translation from the Spanish, 
with Introduction and Notes. By Joun Ormssy, Author of “ Autumn 
Rambles in North Africa.” 

London : Lonemans & Co. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
een, - 
BE DDING, r 
ppmencon FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 





EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, Ww 
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MR. MURRAY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 











A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By E. H. BunBory, F.R.G.S. With Index and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE of BISHOP WILBERFORCE. With 


Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By Canon 
Asnwett, M.A. Portrait, &c. Vol. I. (1803-48), Svo. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENTFUL 
CAREER of F.M. the DUKE of SALDANHA; Soldier and 
Statesman. With Selections from his Correspondence. By 
Conve pA Carnora, Author of the “ Life of Marquis of Pombal.” 


2 vols. 8vo. 


WORD, WORK, and WILL. Collected Papers. 
‘By Wu. Toomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 


SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

DEATH OF CHRIST. EMOTIONS IN PREACHING. 

GOD EXISTS. DEFECTS IN MISSIONARY WORK. 
WORTH OF LIFE. LIMITS OF PHILOSOPHICAL IN- 
DESIGN IN NATURE, UIRY. 


The ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By 
Epwarp Wuymper. With 2 Maps and 100 Illustrations. (340 
pp.) Medium 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“This is a condensed and cheaper edition of ‘Scrambles 
amongst the Alps,’ with fresh matter and additional illustra- 
tions.” 


The RIVER of GOLDEN SAND. Narrative 


of a Journey through China to Burmah. By Captain Wm. Grtt, 
RE. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. 
Translations of the Nicomachean Ethics, and of the Paraphrase 
of Andronicus; together with Philosophical Essays, Introduc- 
tions, and Analyses. Designed for Students at the Universities. 
By Watter M. Hatcu, M.A. 8vo. 


ALADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By IsaBeLLA Birp, Author of “Six Months in the Sandwich 
Islands.’’ Illustrations, post 8vo. 


LIFE of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., late Bishop 


of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. With a Selection from 
his Correspondence and Journals, By his Sister. Map, 8vo. 


NILE GLEANINGS: the Ethnology, History, 


and Art of Ancient Egypt, as Revealed by Egyptian Paintings 
and Bas-Reliefs. With Descriptions of Nubia and its Great Rock 
Temples to the Second Cataract. By Vittiers Stuart. 40 
Coloured {llustrations, &c. Medium 8vo. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD and CATHERINE 
—. yen on Son, A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of 


The STUDENT LIFE of FREDERICK the 
bea * RHEINSBERG. By ANDREW HAMILTON. 2 vols. 


SKETCH of the LIFE of ERASMUS 


DARWIN. By Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S8. With a Study of his 
Scientific Works by Ernest Krause. Translated by W. S. Dallas. 
Portrait and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 


A LITTLE LIGHT on the CRETAN INSUR- 


RECTION. By A. F. Yutr. Post 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 
GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., and Professor 








Wace, M.A. Vol. II., medium 8vo. 











A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI- 


TIES. By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. Smirn, D.C.L., and 
Archdeacon CuEerTHam, M.A. Vol. Il. (completing the work), 
Illustrations, mediam 8vo. 


METALLURGY: SILVER and GOLD. Part 


I. By Joun Percy, F.R.S. With Illustrations (700 pp.), 8vo. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision 
of the Translation. Edited by Canon Cook. Vol. II., medium 8yo0, 


ConTENTS. 
« By Canon Westcorr, D.D. 
«» By the Bishop of CuxsTer, 


St. JOHN ... sve 
The ACTS .., 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; or, 


Life in Connaught. By Mrs. Hovsron, Author of a “ Yacht 
Voyage to Texas.” Post 8vo. 


LIFE of WILLIAM PITT. By Earl Sraynorr. 


New Library Edition. Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William, and Aunt of Sir 
John Herschel. By Mrs. Jonn Herscnet. New and Revised 
Edition. Portraits, crown 8vo. 


The HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, 


and of the Economic Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878. 
By Leone Levi, F.8.A. New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 


The GREEK VERB; its Structure and 


Development. By Professor Curtius. Translated by A. 8. 
Wi kins, M.A., and E. B. ENGtAnp, M.A. 8vo. 


ARISTOTLE. By Gmorce Grotrr. New 


Edition, with Additions. 1 vol., 8vo. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 


By Dean Stantey, D.D. New and Revised Edition, 8vo. 


HYMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. BaRBAULD. New and beautifully Illustrated Edition, with 
Desigus by Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. Square 
16mo, 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of Bombay) : 


Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Scholar in the East. By Grorce 
Smirx, LL.D. Abridged Edition. Portrait and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 


HANDBOOK to ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By Dean Mitman. Abridged Edition. With 20 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo. (Forming a Volume of Murray's English Cathedrals.) 





FORSYTH’S HORTENSIUS; an Historical 


Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Third Edition, 
adapted for School Prizes, Woodcuts, 8vo. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S LIVES of 
the EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS; with Notices of their 
Works. Third and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 
GARDENS. By W. Rosinson, F.L.S. Third and Cheaper 
- Edition, Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 








JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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“ PICTURESQUE EUROPE,” 












COMPLETION OF 




































NOW READY 
COMPLETE IN FIVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 


Royal 4to, cloth, £2 28 each ; half-morocco, £3 38 each ; or in morocco, £5 58 each. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, 


With 65 EXQUISITE STEEL PLATES, 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 


BIRKET FOSTER, E. M. WIMPERIS, P. SKELTON, D. McKEWAN, R. P. LEITCH, H. FENN, §, READ, 
J. MOGFORD, J. B. SMITH, J. COOK, J. CHASE, 8. H. HODSON, T. L. ROWBOTHAM, L. J. Woop, 
G. G. KILBURNE, LOUIS HAGHE, CARL WERNER, Kc. 


And nearly 1000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By W. H. Boot, H. Fenn, Towneley Green, C. Johnson, W. L. Jones, R. P. Leitch, W. W. May, J. North, T, I, 
Rowbotham, C. J. Staniland, E. Senior, P. Skelton, E. M. Wimperis, E. Wagner, F. Wolf, &c. 


ENGRAVED BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, 


By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, Oscar Browning, James Grant, Arthur Griffiths, T. W. Hinchcliff, R. J. King, H. . § 
Pearse, W. H. Rideing, Geo. A. Smith, Godfrey Turner, W. Senior, H. Schuetz Wilson, J. F. Waller, &c. 





Vols. I. and IT. contain GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Vols. III., IV., and V. describe THE CONTINENT. 


VOLUME I. VOLUME II. VOLUME III. | VOLUME Iv. VOLUME V. 
contains— contains— contains— | contains— contains— 
WINDSOR. | OLD ENGLISH HOMEs. NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. AUVERGNE AND DAUPHINE. SWEDEN. 
Eron. | THE West Coast OF IRELAND. | Tue TYROL. 


TRE ITALIAN LAKES. | OLD GeRMAN Towns. 


Norta WALES. | BORDER CASTLES AND COUNTIES. | NAPLES,—NoRWAY. GIBRALTAR AND RonpDA, 
THE PASSES OF THE ALPS. | 
| SPAIN (NBW CASTILE AND DrespEN AND THE SAXON 


| ESTREMADURA). SWITZERLAND. 





WARWICK AND STRATFORD. CATHEDRAL CITIES. 


THE SovutH COAST, FROM MAR- | THs GRAMPIANS. 


| THE ConNiIce ROAD. 
GATE TO PORTSMOUTH. | 


| 
| | THe LAKE OF GENEVA. 


| \ 
| 

| OXFORD. | THE FoREST OF FONTAINE- | EASTERN SWITZERLAND. 
| 

| 

| 


THE DALES OF DERBYSHIRE. BLBEAUC. |THE FRONTIERS OF FRANCE 


THE WEsT Coast OF WALES. 
THE FOREST SCENERY OF GREAT | gy wanrpaR | THe RHINE 
BRITAIN. | | 
SCOTLAND, FROM LOCH NESS TO | VENICE. 


(EAST AND SOUTH), CONSTANTINOPLE. 


NortH ITA.y. BELGIUM. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDs. 


| 
| 
| 
| THE HIGH ALPS. 


EDINBURGH AND THE SOUTH 


Locu EIL. | 
_— THE PYRENEES. Norway (THE SOGNB FJORD, | Gpanapa AND THE East Coast 
IRBLAND. | THe SovuTH Coast OF DEvON- Norp Fyorp, RomspAt). | oF SPAIN 
| SHIRE. ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. ; 
SCENERY OF THE THAMES. — SEVILLE, AND | Rusgta, 
LAK J ; : aa } 
Tux SouTH Coast, from Ports- | )#* LAK Countay THe BERNESE OBERLAND. | THE JuRA. 


| THe FRONTIERS OF FRANCE 
Tae Rurne, FROM Boprart To | (WEST AND NorTH). 
DRACHENFELS. 


tics el ini | SourH WaALEs. | ATHENS, AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


ENGLISH ABBEYSAND CHURCHES | NortH DEVON. 





| CALABRIA AND SICILY. HOLLAND. 
| 


THE LAND's Enp. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. | SPAIN. 


| Tae BLACK Forgst. THE DANUBE. 








‘‘ Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘ Prcruresque Evrorx’ has been planned before, nor anything, 
so far as we know, so well executed.”—Spectator. 


“It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in ‘ PicTURESQUE 
Evropr.’ "— World. 


6 It would not be too much to say that this is the finest work that has yet been issued from its 
publishers’ house.”"—Morning Post. 


“The drawings on wood are many of them not merely beautiful in themselves, but beautifully 
engraved.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Certainly we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picruresque Evrorg,’ "—Art Journal. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 














LONDON ; Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, S i 
» 0 ‘eet, y, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 18, 1879. : 
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